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Steel Sales Rise 


Sparks Question: 


Are Prices Next? | 


Cleveland—Rays of optimism 
penetrated the current gloom in 
the steel industry last week as 
warehouse sales, particularly in 
the Midwest, continued to show 
slow but steady rises. 

Mills around the country were 
predicting that production might 
match consumption by late No- 
vember, thus hitting a 75% oper- 
ating rate. 

This optimism immediately 
brought on renewed speculation 
from major steel buyers about 
possible price increases before the 
year is out. Many centered their 
thinking on the December | date 
when the first wage hike under 
the new steel contract tess 
effective. 

Warehouses in Cleveland, Chi- | 
cago, and St. Louis—key areas 
where the pickup has been felt— 
reported increased across-the- 
board demand for all products, 
including sheet. This was taken 


as a sign that larger manufac- | 


turers may feel inventories are 
finally reaching the lower limits. 
Most steel sources report 
P.A.’s_ still appear intent on 
lowering inventories, but at the 
same time they point out that 
current operating rates are far 
below consumption rates. As one 
(Turn to page 52, column 1) 


Outlook for Chemicals: 
Generally Steady Tags 


New York—Price tags on the 
majority of basic industrial chemi- 
cals are expected to remain stable 
for the remainder of the year, al- 


though sporadic rises have oc- | 
curred in some specialty chemi- | 
cals and in a few major items such | 


as phenol, ammonia, and nitro- 
gen. 

But price stability has been 
maintained in most of the other 
industrial bellwether items. The 
outlook, most observers say, is 
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Washington—Automation and 


GE Strike Spotlights Automation 
As Sore Point for Labor Unions 


job security lie at the storm center 


of the International Union of Electrical Workers’ strike against the | 


General Electric Co. 


Washington—“‘It is easier than 
ever these days to get caught up 
in the legal entanglements of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Industrial 
buyers have some clean-cut 
responsibilites under the law, and 
the FTC is dead serious about 
| enforcing it.’ 

So says Earl W. Kintner, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Com- 


These are the two overriding issues in current-day labor nego-| mission who is scheduled to g0 | 
tiations and are likely to become increasingly important in the | before the NAPA Sth District | tee chairman, asked Kintner to 
immediate future for all unions that don’t already have some pro- 


vision in their contracts for ma-| 


chine displacement of workers. 
GE and IVE negotiators were 
only a fraction apart on a wage 
settlement when James B. Carey’s 
electric workers struck at some 
55 plants last week, but were 
miles apart on job protection. 
GE offered its own version of a 
job security plan for workers 
facing layoffs. But Carey wanted 
a contract similar to those in the 
key auto and steel industries. 


for a continuation of this trend | This is the supplementary unem- 


because of these factors: 
@ Continued softness in busi- 
ness activity, particularly steel. 
(Turn to page 52, column 4) 


| 


ployment benefit plan, pioneered 
by United Auto Workers Presi- 


'dent Walter Reuther in 1955 and | 


(Turn to page 51, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Learning By Doing. That's the Raytheon way of teaching 
its P.A.’s the finer points of their profession. The approach 
is from both sides of the desk, and it’s a technique you may 
find profitable in your company. See pages 28 and 29. 


@ The 1961 Auto Caravan Keeps Rolling. This week Mc- 
Graw-Hill Automotive Expert Don MacDonald looks at the 
fleet potential of the Rambler American, the Rambler Classic, 
the Pontiac, and the Mercury. The rundown is on p. 36-37. 


© Putting a Man Into Space is a job for Purchasing, as well 


as for scientists and astronauts. 


Purchasing’s contribution, 


when this feat is achieved, will be largely unsung, but it’s a 
vital one, as the story on pages 14 and 15 shows. 


@ Capital Expenditures Are Leveling Off. They’re falling 
below the optimistic estimates made at the start of this year, 
and the inference is that 1961 may see a corresponding drop 


in business. 


For the whys and wherefores, see pages 8-9. 


‘Copper Producers See 
Price Cuts in the Offing 
‘After Chile Strike Ends 


New York—Domestic copper 


its provisions touch their opera- 
tion. 

@it illustrates an energetic 
campaign by Kintner to inform 
businessmen of what the FTC is 
and does, and to bolster enforce- 
ment of the statutes that it over- 
sees. 

Robert C, Rex, P.A. for the 
Martin Co. in Baltimore and 
and conference program commit- 


| Conference next Friday to explain | address the conference because 


why certain price-cutting tactics | 
—by buyer as well as seller— 


many of his colleagues said they 


'wanted to learn more about fed- 


often can land both parties in| 


federal court. 
Kintner’s 
purchasing men here underscores 


appearance before | 


eral laws involving buyers. 
Not only are these laws com- 
plex, but interpretation of them 


by the courts often seems only to 


recent developments in the broad | 


area of relationships between pur- 


producers disclosed last week | chasing and the law. 


they were planning to lower their 


@lt points to a sharp upswing 


prices from 33¢ to 31¢ “when of interest among P.A.’s through- 


the Chilean strike is settled.” 


out the country in the complex 


Top-level sources at all three|Robinson-Patman Act and how| 


major copper companies, Ana-| 
conda, Kennecott, and Phelps- 


Dodge, told PURCHASING WEEK, | 


to pressures for lower tags. 
| The disclosure followed a 
'week of activity on the world | 
copper mart, including: 

@ Price crash. The bottom fell 
out of the London Metal Ex- | 
| change early in the week, when | 
(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


they had “no choice” but to yield | 


| 


Singer Diversifies Buying 


New York — Singer Sewing 
| Machine Co. is climaxing a year- 


long drive to decentralize its pur- | 


| chasing operation. 
| The last of the company’s eight 
plants is expected to be converted 


to the new decentralized opera-| 


tion on Dec. 1, a Singer official 
told PURCHASING WEEK. 


He said the drive had been. 


launched a year ago because of 
the 
| (Turn to page 51, column 1) 


increased diversification of | 


add to the confusion. Even sharp 
lawyers often admit there’s a very 
fine line between what these laws 
allow and what they specifically 
forbid. 
Robinson Patman seems to 
(Turn to page 49, column 1) 
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GUESSING GAMES—Among the suggestions offered to help 
solve the chaotic price woes of the electrical equipment industry 
is one calling for expansion of price incentives that would en- 


courage advance buying. 


In a searching discussion of the dilemmas posed by the pend- 
ing antitrust-price collusion actions against leading manufacturers, 
McGraw-Hill’s Electrical World urged manufacturers to give 


closer study to such incentives. 


Object: To help smooth out 


cyclical buying curves that long have plagued electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers and egged on the bitter price battles that 


periodically disrupt the industry. 


The guessing game now being played with respect to steel 
producer’s year-end price plans (after the Dec. 1 wage increases 
take effect) suggests similar action in that bellwether industry. 

The marketing and economic problems faced by the steel and 

(Turn to page 51, column 4) 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


This index, based on 17 basic materials, was especially 
designed by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


AOS, a 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


92.9 92.9 95.3 


Burlap, Hides Hikes Stand Off 


(Based onI7 Basic Materials) 


January 1957-100 Year ago 
ss . a esr ES | 
ONFJFMAMJJASONEUFMAMJJASON 
This Week's C dity Pri 

Oct. 5 Sept. 28 Year % Yrly 
METALS Ago Change 
Pig irom, Bessemer Pitts., gross tom......-+++++-++s 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic valley, gross ton.........--eeeeeeees 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
Steel, billets, Pitts., met tom... .......cceceeeececees 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...........0e00- 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt.........-- 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 
Steel, bars, del., Pihila., CWt........ ccc cccccvcveees 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 
SE LS WEIR, aly 6 pe died winds oeleeeeccsseees 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cWt...........-eeeeeeeeeee 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton.......... 28.00 30.50 41.00 —31.7 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton......... 29.00 32.50 40.00 —27.5 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 28.00 28.00 42.00 —33.3 
PE ME pcg bdivat pasha eee ober overees .233 .26 .247 — §.7 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.............6.-e05 .237 .234 238 — 4 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb........... 325 326 326 — 3 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ .238 .245 .248 — 40 
PO SS SER RES Se ee 12 19 13 in. 29 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib................+5: .74 14 74 0 
ee te ea cibiaeee be 1.031 1.023 1.031 0 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 13 12 + 83 
FUELSt 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.30 2.30 2.00 +15.0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.62 2.62 2.37 +10.5 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack. bbl.......... 2.05 2.05 2.15 ~— 4,7 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal.............. 045 045 045 0 
Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ -126 .126 119 + $9 
Gasoline, 84 oct, reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... .108 108 , aoe 
A errr ree .09 .09 086 + 4.7 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................ .095 095 091 + 4.4 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 94.50 94.50 88.50 + 6.8 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............ 34 34 31 + 9.7 
Caustic soda, 76% solid drums, carlots, cwt...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... -138 14 193 —28.5 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, ID... 2... ccc eee .293 .293 .293 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib.............. 161 161 17 aA x 
eens OUerese, COOKS, BD. oo iets icececs 185 185 165 +12.9 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . .275 275 35 pa, 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 18.10 18.10 10.90 +66.1 
SE PM irs On 6 Ce ed hein wes eeenKe 31 31 3 0 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt.................. 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton...................5.. 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton........... 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib.......... 056 .056 063 —11.1 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb........... 255 .255 Br. bs 0 
PAPER 


100.00 100.00 95.00 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 9.50 9.25 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 18.00 18.00 21.00 
BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 3.65 3.65 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 4.18 4.18 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 120.00 120.00 125.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 134.00 134.00 140.00 
Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm........ 82.00 82.00 88.00 
Fir plywood, %4” AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf. . 68.00 68.00 68.00 
TEXTILES 

CRE a a OI ONE. sk cn vba vcccavy’s 1 

Cn mies, PNY. ©... 333 303 395 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 188 19 195 
Rayon twill, 4042”, 92x62, N.Y., yd................ .225 225 25 
ee iss cactcccscccccccs 1.43 1.455 1.60 
HIDES AND RUBBER 

Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib........ 17 165 255 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... .352 35 39 


t Source: Petroleum Week } Source: Engineering News-Record 
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THE INFLATIONARY TIDE IS RECEDING ON ALL FRONTS. 

For the first time in years, all major price areas are stable or heading 
down—signaling a definite end to the recent period of spiraling prices. 

@For the P.A.—The end of the inflationary cycle means an intensified 
buyer’s market with more dollars-and-cents opportunities to demonstrate 
purchasing skills. 

But that’s not to say the sledding will be easy for all P.A.’s from here 
on in. As their own firms’ prices ease, P.A.’s will be under increasing 
pressure from top management to cut costs to beat the profit squeeze. 

@ For the economy—End of inflation means more leeway for (1) monetary 
experts to ease credit and reduce interest rates, and (2) administration to 
activate its long list of anti-slump measures. 

* * * 

RAW MATERIALS present the clearest illustration of the new price 
trend. 

The chart above shows how these sensitive tags peaked out in January— 
and have been slowly declining ever since. 

This trend should continue through the end of 1960. Certainly recent 
cuts in several key materials indicate as much. 

@In aluminum—Smelters’ new 1¢/lb. reduction in casting alloy prices 
is basically a reflection of poor demand. It means percentage cuts of up 
to 5%. The wobbly price structure in aluminum is further confirmed by 
continued reports of widespread discounting on all levels. 

In copper—Last Monday’s 2¢/lb. decline in custom smelter tags may 
not seem like very much but it represents a 6% decline for some users of the 
red metal. Further cuts—this time on the more important producer level— 
are only a matter of time, according to informed observers. 

In steel scrap—Disappointing steel demand recently dropped scrap tags in 
Chicago by as much as $6 per ton—with some quotations down to two-year 
lows. The key Pittsburgh No. 1 melting grade is now 29% below ’59. 

e eB @ 

CHANGE IN FINISHED GOODS CLIMATE isn’t quite as pronounced 
as it is for raw materials. 

Here it’s a case of a slow creeping rise coming to a halt. Evidence that 
this is already occurring comes from PURCHASING WEEK’s industrial whole- 
sale price index. It has gone up only 0.3 percentage points since the begin- 
ning of the year—the smallest rise in almost a decade. 

And there are widespread indications that this stability will persist. 

First, there’s the decision of the auto makers to forego usual boosts. This 
will affect more than just autos. To make auto price stability stick, Detroit 
will have the pressure on supplier industries to hold the price line. 

Then there’s the increased use of price shading. Material handling pro- 
vides a perfect example (see p. 25). While lists have gone up, discounting 
has, in effect, kept many prices at or below year-ago levels. 

@ ® ¥ 

EVEN THE COST-OF-LIVING, which seemingly is always rising, shows 
signs of taking a breather. 

August, for example, marked the first time this year that consumer prices 
failed to increase. 

More important, Labor Department experts see this stability continuing. 
One top official (Bureau of Labor Statistics Commissioner Ewan Clague) 
thinks this stability could hold over a period of years. 

Weaknesses in some areas are already evident. Thus, discounting in 
appliances and cars has reduced effective prices for “big ticket” items. 

Coupled with slightly lower food prices, they should be enough to offset 
still rising service costs. 
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Twin Investigations Clear Chrysler Executives 


Detroit—Twin investigations 
into outside business and social 
activities of Chrysler executives 
cleared all of the corporation’s 
36 top executives of malfeasance, 
and at the same time set forth a 
“documented guide” for industry 
at large on what constitutes a 
“conflict of interest.” 

One report, an impressive 59- 
page legal document prepared by 
a law firm hired by Chrysler’s 
non-management directors, de- 
lineates propriety in such matters 
as Christmas gifts, entertainment, 
and commissions. 


An Example 


A key example of the guide 
rules contained in the report: 
“Trips up to six days at a resort 
facility maintained or provided 
by the supplier are not considered 
improper as long as the trip was 
not related to any particular busi- 
ness transaction.” 

Questions put to the 36 execu- 
tives, all members of Chrysler’s 
operating committee, were stiff. 
Under penalty of forced resigna- 
tion, they were required to 
answer a questionnaire which ran 
10 pages of spaced typing and 
had to be sworn to before a 
notary. 

The 59-page document was 
prepared by the law firm of 
Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, 
Palmer & Wood. 


Stock Ownership 


The other report, by the com- 
pany’s general counsel, Kelley, 
Drye, Newhall and Maginnes, 
ran to 11 pages in detailing the 
findings of company investigators. 

The Dewey report found that 
in the great majority of cases, 
the amount of stock held by 
Chrysler executives in supplier 
firms was not more than “100 to 
200 shares.” 

In fact, the largest single per- 
centage did not exceed eight 
one-hundedths of one percent, 
the report said. 

Based on these and other find- 
ings about the personal and 
business affairs of the 36 execu- 
tives, ranging from Chairman L. 
L. Colbert on down, the Dewey 
report confirmed findings of the 
original investigation conducted 
by Chrysler’s own law firm. 


Goes Back to Newberg 


The investigations stemmed 
from the forced resignation on 
June 30 of William C. Newberg 
after he had served for two 
months as president of the 
corporation. Newberg was said to 
have profited to the tune of 
$450,000 from interests in 
Chrysler’s suppliers. He agreed to 
reimburse this sum to his former 
employers. 

Then, two weeks ago, Jack W. 
Minor, a top Chrysler marketing 
executive, resigned by request be- 
cause he allegedly made $20,000 
from his interests in an advertis- 
ing agency that handled Chrysler 
business. 

Dewey and company found in 
their probe that “no instance 
of stock holdings by Chrysler 
executives in suppliers . . . in- 
volved any reasonable likelihood 
of affecting the executive’s judg- 
ment in acting for Chrysler.” 
Furthermore, the report stated, 
no instance involved “any simi- 
larity to those which have been 
held in decided cases to represent 
a forbidden adverse interest.” 

In the area of Christmas gifts, 
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the Dewey report laid down 
itemized yardsticks for propriety: 

“Small Christmas presents” 
were defined as “clocks, cameras, 
and the like.” 

“It is difficult to see any 
reasonable likelihood that (they) 
would influence a top manage- 
ment executive to favor the 
donor of the gift at the expense 
of the corporation,” the report 
said. 

Regarding gifts in general, the 
report said: 

“The investigation has dis- 
closed no evidence of any of the 


serious infraetions . . . such as 
bribes, kickbacks, secret com- 
missions, and the like. Nor has it 
disclosed any evidence of gifts 
at unusual times or of substantial 
size.” 

In the investigation by the 
company’s own law firm, the 36 
executives were required to sub- 
mit personal, bank, brokerage, 
and income tax records for a 10- 
year period. 

Even rumors were not over- 
looked. Any suspicion of outside 
activities were checked out by 
skilled private investigators. 


From the answers, and sup- 
plementary investigation, the 
company’s lawyers reported these 
findings: 

“In every instance where a 
Chrysler executive, including his 
family and minor children, had 
an investment in a vendor com- 
pany whose sales to Chrysler 
averaged more than $10,000 a 
year during the period of the in- 
vestment,” it was found that no 
executive: 

@Held as much as one-tenth 
of 1% of outstanding stock in 
any such vendor company. 

@ Made an investment in any 
such vendor company having less 
than 450 stockholders. 

@ Made an investment of more 


than $7,000 in any such vendor 
company whose stock was not 
listed on a national securities 
exchange. 

Thus, none of the investments 
was found “in conflict with or 
adversely affected the interests of 
Chrysler.” 

As a countercheck, all Chrysler 
suppliers were obliged to fill out 
questionnaires, and in some cases 
submit to interview and inspec- 
tion of their books and records. 

The matter will not rest with 
the clearing of the 36 key execu- 
tives. Ultimately, everyone in a 
position to influence purchasing 
will be investigated. (Such an in- 
vestigation already is underway 
at General Motors.) 
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WON'T TEAR SHEETS —WON'T BREAK OFF! the first coat 


improvement in report covers in a quarter century: Wilson Jones genuine pressboard 
No. 447 (N) “Redi-Covers” with new flat Nylon prongs. Sheets won’t tear out, as with metal 
prongs. Nylon prongs last longer. They don’t kink. Frequent bending, for removal or addition 
of sheets, won't break them. And, Nylon prongs can’t cut fingers. 7 sizes, 3 colors. If your 
regular stationery dealer cannot meet your requirements, please send us his name. Ask for 
a free sample on your business letterhead. 
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Procurement for defense and highway construction is getting 
new stimulus as the result of government actions. 

In the annual budget review, issued this week, the Administra- 
tion increased procurement plans for aircraft $149-million, 
missiles $87-million, and ships $37-million. These are all in- 
creases over the Administration’s plans as announced last January 
for the current fiscal year. The totals still fall short of hardgoods 
procurement in fiscal 1960, however. 

Research and development outlays are on the rise, compared 
to either last year or the January estimates. Since January, the 
Administration has added $150-million to these funds which 
now total $239-million more than last year. 

Highway procurement will get a shot in the arm from the 
release of $718-million for the federal-state program that orig- 
inally was. going to be held back until after Jan. 1. It is the 
second such speed-up of highway spending this year. How 
much of it gets spent in 1960 depends on how much is re- 
quested by the states——possibly $200-million. 

The budget review reveals lower hopes for a surplus this fiscal 
year. The reason is lower tax revenue, stemming from decline 
in corporate profits from what was expected in January. The 
surplus instead of being around $4-billion is now pegged at 
about $1-billion. The new outlook for corporate profits brings 
the estimate to the actual profit level for last year. 

The revised budget estimates assume that the economy sagged 
a bit in the third quarter (as measured in Gross National Product), 
and that it will stage a brisk seasonal recovery in the October- 
December quarter. 

The Administration believes the fourth quarter spurt will be 
in the neighborhood of $6-billion or $7-billion. 

» * > 

Tighter controls on U.S. trade with Fidel Castro’s Cuba are 
in the works in Washington. The move will probably be made bit 
by bit, item by item. 

The U.S. already has barred exports of military goods, in- 
cluding jeeps and parts, to Cuba. Next leading candidate for 
controls: petroleum refining and processing equipment and parts. 

U.S. trade with Cuba, which used to run close to a $2-billion 
a year two-way total, has dwindled to a trickle. Cuba can’t pay 
for the bulk of her normal purchases from the U.S. in dollars, 
and Castro has refused to pay for much of the rest recently. 
The result has been that U.S. suppliers have cut off credit. 

Washington’s most effective trade weapon against Cuba is its 
power to shut Cuban sugar out of the price-propped U.S. market. 
This move is being considered, but a decision is not likely before 
the new Administration takes office next Jan. 20. 

U.S. sugar prices rose this year, when the Agriculture Dept. 
cut Castro’s 1960 crop quota. This was largely offset by in- 
creasing official domestic consumption estimates and boosting 
other sugar exporter nations’ share of the U.S. market. Whether 
the U.S. could eliminate Cuba’s whole 1961 quota—over 3-mil- 
lion tons, or about one-third of U.S. annual consumption—with- 
out another price increase or shortage, is a serious question. 

* * & 

Trustbusters last week charged American Cyanamid Co. with 
monopolizing trade in melamine—a raw material for formica. 
The Justice Department claimed Cyanamid, with six other com- 
panies named co-conspirators, has conspired since 1937 to stifle 
competition in production and sale of the compound. The re- 
sult: higher prices for melamine, a slow-down in development 
of new uses for the compound and less-than-sufficient supplies. 
The government also claimed Cyanamid illegally acquired For- 
mica Co. and the Panelyte Division of St. Regis Paper to help 
its alleged control of the melamine market. 
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Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,500 1,558* 362 
Autos, units 141,851 124,353* 109,934 
Trucks, units 21,009 21,102* 23,011 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,949 7,963 7,618 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,583 12,624 12,635 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,168 6,388 5,825 
Gasoline, thous bb! 29,018 28,575 28,544 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.2 81.4 78.5 
Container board, tons 169,877 168,658 174,532 
Boxboard, tons 95,003 97,045 101,428 
Paper operating rate, % 91.6 93.3" 97.1 
Lumber, thous of board ft 240,321 234,178 260,279 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,351 1,368* 1,299 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,779 14,156 13,234 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 602.8 409.5 241.5 
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Washington—The U.S. Su- 
preme Court sits at noon today 
(Oct. 10) for its first “decision 
day” of the fall, 1960, term. The 
court already has agreed to re- 
view numerous cases important 
to P.A.’s, and the term as a whole 
could turn out to be the most 
significant in years to business- 
men. 


@The massive battle between 


40 Eastern truckers and 23 rail- 
roads will be reviewed. Lower 
courts upheld the truckers’ con- 
tention that Eastern rail carriers 
tried to drive them out of the 
long-haul freight business by 
means of a public relations and 
lobbying campaign which vio- 
lated the antitrust laws. Although 
the individual trucking companies 
were awarded only nominal treble 


Copper Producers 


(Continued from page 1) 
copper prices tumbled £5/ton 
($14) to £225, climaxing a 
two-month slide from £240/ton. 
The current London price is 
equivalent to 28¢, f.o.b. New 
York or 5¢ _ below official 
domestic prices. 


® Domestic price cut. Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. 
startled domestic buyers with an- 
nouncement of a cut in domestic 
copper from 33¢ to 31¢. Asarco 
further confused the industry by 
making the cut as a producer, 
rather than as a custom smelter. 


@Chilean strike. Some 6,500 
workers walked off their jobs 
at Anaconda’s Chuquicamata 
mines, source of 9% of the 
world’s total output. 


The walkout followed 90 days 
of negotiations. Union repre- 
sentatives had asked for a 70% 
wage-benefit increase. The com- 
pany, terming the labor demand 
“out of proportion,” countered 
with an offer of a 21%4% hike 
in pay. 
Just a Postponement 


Strikes normally bolster prices 
in London, but all the Chilean 
situation did was apparently post- 
pone the eventual price tumble. 
Rumors—and that’s all they were 
—hit the LME that a strike 
settlement was near. 

The rumors, though hotly 
denied by Anaconda officials, 
were enough to cause the £5 
price slide, and, although the 
market made a valiant effort to 
recoup, the next day’s £1 re- 
bound was wiped out in less than 
an hour. 

Producers in other parts of the 
world tried to stop the avalanche. 
In Rhodesia, Anglo-American 
and the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, who together produce 6% 
of the world’s copper, announced 
immediate 10% production cur- 
tailments. Canada’s Noranda 
Mines had announced a similar 
cutback earlier in the year. Last 
week Noranda officials said their 
output was now under 90% of 
capacity. 


U. S. Smelters Follow 


In the U.S., other custom 
smelters, officially as well as un- 
Officially, followed the Asarco cut 
with chops of their own. 

Among those lowering their 
prices were International Min- 
erals and Metals and American 
Metal Climax. A PW check of 
leading custom smelters revealed 
that most other companies also 
were offering their customers the 
new 31¢ price. 

Producers, however, admitting 


privately they had completely 


Plan Price Slash 


When Chilean Agreement Is Reached 


price tumbles, said they were 
“shocked” by Asarco’s statement 
that it was making the cut in the 
capacity of a producer rather 
than a custom smelter. 

The company, which over the 
years has been steadily acquiring 
new mine properties, now claims 
it produces over half of its own 
copper requirements. It further 
stated that within a few years it 
expects to equal Phelps-Dodge 
production, third largest in the in- 
dustry. 


Plenty of Pressure 


Custom smelters traditionally 
account for approximately 15% 
to 20% of the U.S. copper 
market. Should the new price 
cause a buying spurt, the smelt- 
ers could handle as much as 30% 
of the market. 

“There’s a lot of pressure on 
us to drop the price right now,” 
admitted a Kennecott executive. 
“With a 2¢ price spread, we'll 
be lucky if we can hold out until 
the strike is over.” 

Phelps-Dodge President 
Robert G. Page also admitted the 
producers probably would have 
reduced prices 
weren't for the strike.” 

He said the timing of producer 
price chops “depends on how 
long the strike lasts.” 

Anaconda officials stated flatly, 
however, the company “would 
not be a leader in initiating any 
cut in the current 33¢ copper 
price.” 

“With our Chilean mines on 
strike,” one official said, “all our 
copper supplies are booked up 
solid.” 

With world overproduction 
now estimated at 10%, in spite 
of both the Chilean and Congo 
situations, further weakness in 
the market is being predicted by 
most industry experts. 

As one producer put it: “We're 
just hoping the 31¢ price will 
stick. We'll be in serious trouble 
if it sinks below 30¢.” 


Stability Seen for Lead 


In other nonferrous metals, 
industry leaders predicted a 
period of stability for lead, thanks 
to the recent renewal of world 
output restrictions by the United 
Nations Zinc and Lead Study 
Group. Lead is now selling at 
12¢, New York. 

Zinc, however, is a different 
story. With no output restrictions 
supporting this commodity price 
(13¢, E. St. Louis), the only cur- 
rent props are a two-month old 
strike at New Jersey Zinc and a 
four-month-old tie up at Bunker 
Hill. 

“If these strikes are ever 
settled,” one observer said, 
“you'll get at least a “%¢ price 
drop, and it might go as much as 
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High Court Takes Up Cases Significant to P.A.'s 


damages of 18¢ each, the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion was awarded $652,074 treble 
damages by the lower court as 
compensation for its expenses in 
counteracting the rails’ advertis- 
ing campaign. 

New antitrust ground rules for 
lobbying and public relations 
could come from the court’s 
decision. 


@The government’s efforts to 
strip Du Pont Co. of its 63-mil- 
lion shares of General Motors 
stock comes to the court for the 
second time. In 1954 the justices 
reversed a lower court decision 
dismissing the case and ordered 
that a plan of divestment be 
drawn up. This plan has been ap- 
proved by District Judge Walter 
J. Labuy, and now comes back 
for an okay by the Supreme 
Court. 

As things stand now, Du Pont 
will keep possession of its GM 
shares, but will pass voting rights 
on the stock along to its own 
shareholders. Judge Labuy be- 
lieves this will remove effective 
control of GM by Du Pont inter- 
ests. 

The Justice Department ob- 
jects to this scheme, and renews 
its demands that Du Pont sell the 
GM shares over an extended 
period. The Wilmington, Del. 
chemical company controls about 
23% of GM’s shares. 


@ The court has agreed to re- 
view the Justice Department’s 
complaint, upheld in_ lower 
courts, that Brown Shoe Co., 
Inc., acquired G. R. Kinney Co., 
Inc., a large shoe retailer, in 
violation of antitrust laws. Brown 
maintains the transaction did not 
lessen competition in the shoe 
business. 


®@ Consolidated Edision Co. of 
New York’s contract to buy 
natural gas from Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp. will be 
examined by the court in this ses- 
sion. 

The Federal Power Commission 
denied Transco permission to sell 
gas to Con Ed, claiming the 
utility’s plans to burn it in power 
generators constituted an “in- 
ferior” end use. Transco asserts 
FPC has no jurisdiction over the 
sale since the gas will not be re- 
sold by Con Ed. New definitions 
of FPC’s scope could result from 
the court’s decision. 


@ The court has agreed to hear 
charges by Radiant Burners, Inc., 
that the American Gas Associa- 
tion and a lengthy list of gas com- 
panies and appliance makers con- 
spired to keep Radiant’s gas 
burners off the market. Radiant 
asks triple damages under the 
antitrust laws. 


@A patent case pends before 
the court which could set a 
pattern for future patent con- 
troversies. It’s between ARO 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., and 
Convertible Top Replacement 
Co., Inc. 

The Supreme Court will decide 
whether a replacement for a worn 
out patented part can be made by 
other than the patent holder.The 
goverment has been asked to in- 
tervene in the case to support the 
position that non-patent holders 
can sell patented products as re- 
placement parts for patented ar- 
ticles. 
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Depth of line...depth of service! 


B&D tool in place of several other makes. You’ll 
find Black & Decker tools sold by leading distribu- 


tors everywhere. For sales or service, look in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone book under || Cn 


You get the full benefit of the full line every time 
you choose Black & Decker . . . over 130 power 
tools, thousands of B&D Accessories for everything 
from drilling to grinding, cutting to cleaning. 
They’re all powered to make better time, cut costs 
quicker . . . built to stay on the job longer, handle 
the job easier. 


Your Black & Decker distributor has them all. 
He offers you complete service, too . . . thorough 
tool and application information. He knows from 
experience what B&D tool you need to do the job 
best for less... how you can profit by one versatile 


\ Black & Decker: 


CUTS MAN-HOURS TO MINUTES 


Tue Brack & Decker Mrc. Co., Dept. 2210 
Towson 4, Md. (In Canada: Brockville, Ont.) 


O Please arrange for a demonstration of. 


O Please send me more information on 


0 Drills O Hommers 0 Vacuum Cleaners O Belt Sanders 


GE Reorganizes Its Microwave Lab 
Into Completely Integrated Business 


Palo Alto, Calif. — General 
Electric Co. has reorganized its 
Microwave Laboratory here into 
a “completely integrated busi- 
ness.” 

The laboratory, formerly an 
engineering section of GE’s Power 
Tube Dept., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will now be a separate product 
section of the department. It has 
been renamed the Traveling- 
Wave Tube Product Section. 

Power Tube Dept. General 
Manager J. F. McAllister ex- 


plained that in addition to engi- 
neering, the new section will take 
on such functions as manufactur- 
ing, marketing, finance, and em- 
ployee and community relations. 
He said the new organization will 
result in improved customer serv- 
ice with faster quotations, better 
delivery, and increased applica- 
tion engineering assistance. 

Plans are now underway, he 
said, to expand the plant’s facil- 
ities for production of its line of 
traveling-wave tubes. 


|1CC Examiner Recommends Piggyback Plan V 


Washington—An Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner 
has recommended that the com- 
mission approve joint rail-motor 
Plan V piggyback rates. 

Under Plan V, the least used 
of various piggybacking plans, 
the trucker supplies the van and 
the railroad the flatcar, with the 
two carriers agreeing on a joint 
rate that covers door-to-door 
pickup and delivery service. The 
plan’s big lure is the short-haul 
truckers because it enables them 
to offer long-haul service with 
railroad assistance. 


Examiner Edward E. Kober- 
nusz recommended approval of 
rates proposed by All-Freight 
Transportation Co., Inc., a motor 
common carrier, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; 
the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; the Monon, and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Railroads. 

The Long Island Railroad pro- 
tested, expressing fear that the 
plan would enable other railroads 
to invade its territory and offer 
competition through trucks. 

The examiner, however, held 
that the plan was designed to be 
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Who counts ’em? 
CAMBRIDGE does... 


. . . because exact mesh count and mesh 
size are the trademarks of Cambridge 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH. 


But, quality isn’t the whole story. When 
you call Cambridge for industrial wire 
cloth, you also get service. . 
answers to your inquiries . . 
. and an experienced Field 
Representative who follows up your order 
to make sure our product is giving you 
the best possible service. Let us quote 
on your wire cloth needs. 
facture wire cloth from any metal or 
including titanium— 
weaves. Very likely, we have what you 
require in our warehouse right now. For 
samples or more information, call your 
Cambridge Field Engineer. 
the yellow pages under ‘‘Wire Cloth’’. Or, 
write for FREE 94-PAGE CATALOG. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. / 


Department AL e Cambridge 10, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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competitive with motor carriers 
and not with railroad boxcar 
service and that the Long Island 
would not be hurt significantly. 


Three Plans Await Approval 

Rates under three piggybacking 
plans are now before the ICC for 
final approval or disapproval. 

Earlier, Examiner George A. 
Dahan recommended rejection of 
rates proposed under Plan III 
(shipper supplies the highway 
trailer) and Plan IV (shipper pro- 
vides both van and flatcar). He 
found these rates “unjust and 
unlawful” on grounds that they 
discriminated among shippers and 
were “diverting increasing 
amounts of traffic from motor 
carriers.” 

These rates are aimed princi- 
pally at enticing the business of 
freight forwarders and shipping 
associations operating as con- 
solidators. 


Big Plywood Mills 
Announce Further 
Cuts in Production 


Portland, Ore.—Major North- 
west plywood mills have an- 
nounced further production cut- 
backs in a move aimed at 
blocking the current price slide. 

Latest reports indicate produc- 
tion will be chopped from current 
80% levels down to a selective 
output range of 31% to 70%. 


The Cutbacks 


The cutbacks followed an ex- 
tensive price slide over the past 
few weeks in various key prod- 
uct areas, including: 


@ Sheathing. This basic home- 
building item, listed officially at 
$94/1,000 sq. ft. for %-in. thick 
grade, is being discounted as low 
as $90. Sheathing panels account 
for 42% of industry output. 


@Sanded Panels. Listed at 
$68/1,000 sq. ft. for the %4-in. 
thick grade, sanded panels are 
now available unofficially as low 
as $64. 


Until announcement of the 
forthcoming cuts, the plywood 
industry here already had cur- 
tailed production to about 85% 
of normal capacity. These cut- 
backs, however, have not been 
enough to prevent further price 
deterioration, and leading in- 
dustry executives told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK that further reductions 
to a maximum of 70% will now 
be necessary. 


Further Production Cutbacks 


Roseburg Lumber Co., which 
plans to maintain its $68 list 
price on sanded panels, indicated 
it would trim its output to 70% 
rather than offer discounts. Com- 
pany officials said orders had 
fallen off recently because of in- 
ventory chops by buyers in ad- 
vance of the seasonal slowdown 
in housing starts. 

A leading sheathing producer, 
Plywood Products Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
indicated it would lower its out- 
put from 77% of normal capacity 
to 47% . Hub City Plywood Corp. 
and three Sisters Plywood Inc., 
both in Albany, Ore., will trim 
their production to about 31% 
of normal. 
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Triple-Deck Rail Cars Cut Auto Shipping Costs 


St. Louis—There’s a new kind 
of railroading showing up in 
volume here that spells important 
recaptured revenue for railroads, 
lower shipping costs for auto 
manufacturers—and more head- 
aches for truckers. 

It’s the new tri-level railroad 
car that can haul as many as 15 
automobiles (four by old boxcar 
methods and eight by ordinary 
piggyback). Newly designed load- 
ing techniques keep transfer costs 
at a minimum. 

Officials of the St. Louis San 
Francisco Railroad, which lays 
claim to having pioneered the 
piggybacking of automobiles last 
year and the development of the 
new tri-level auto haulers, said 
the new cars are spurring research 
in new types of containerization 
to utilize space on return runs. 

All these innovations mean 
lower shipping costs to manufac- 
turers, they said. 


Another 5% Cut 


Before rail piggyback, the auto- 
mobile industry paid 20% more 
to ship cars “all-truck” into the 
Southwest markets a Frisco offi- 
cial stated. “With the new tri- 
levels we'll cut the rates at least 
another 5%,” he said. 

The Frisco Railroad took the 
occasion of the delivery of some 
60 of the new tri-level cars to St. 
Louis headquarters to show off its 
special loading facilities near a 
Chrysler-Plymouth assembly 
plant, about 10 miles southwest 
of the city. 

The new flatcar weighs only 
100,100 lb. and when loaded 
stands 18-ft., 4-in. above top of 
rail. Over-all length is 85-ft. 

When loaded they carry 12 
normal size automobiles or 15 
compact models. 

The Frisco has ordered a total 
of 130 of these special tri-level 
flat-cars, costing $25,000 each. 
Other railroads also have many 
on order. 

The new rates available to the 
auto industry under the new 
combination long-haul rail-truck 
rates quoted by the Frisco has 
boomed this method of shipping 
to the Southwest. It has become 
big business for the Frisco Rail- 
road. For example: 

In 1958 (prior to piggyback) 
the Frisco hauled only 7,484 
automobiles (using old boxcar 
method) and gross revenues were 
$441,000. In 1959 after the new 
Chrysler plant went into opera- 
tion at St. Louis and Frisco be- 
gan its piggyback operations the 
St. Louis railroad hauled 15,000 
cars for revenues over $1,971,- 
000. 


Estimate $4-Million Gross 


There are no final figures for 
1960 but Frisco officials estimate 
with piggyback and tri-level cars 
it will move 90,000 cars and 
gross about $4-million. 

A number of other railroads 
have developed their own designs 
of two and three level cars for 
hauling automobiles and are 
turning them out in their own 
shops, using regular flat cars for- 
merly in regular piggy-back serv- 
ice. 
Frisco, however, worked out 
its present car design in a joint 
effort with Pullman Standard 
Manufacturing Company, which 
has contracts to produce similar 
cars for other roads, too. 

The Pullman firm produced car 
has special shock absorbing 
equipment, featuring a sliding 
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center sill, which extends from 
coupler to coupler. Movement of 
the sliding center sill from the 
body of the railroad car upon im- 
pact is resisted by a cushioned 
gear located at the center of the 
car. 

Loading and unloading at the 
main yards in St. Louis is facili- 
tated by a movable ramp that is 
adjusted to the level being loaded 
on the car. Ramps which look 
like tailgates are let down to 
bridge the space between flat cars 
so that the cars can be driven 
down a whole section of flat cars. 


Frisco loads eight of the flat-cars 
at a time. 

Although the Frisco’s big 
yards near the St. Louis Chrysler 
plant were established mainly to 
handle the new car volume of 
this huge $50-million assembly 
plant completed just last year 
the railroad soon found its new 
low-cost joint rail-truck rates via 
piggyback were attractive to other 
automobile plants in Detroit, 
South Bend, Ind., and Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Chrysler trucks its automobile 
models not produced at the St. 


Louis plant to the Frisco yards 
where they are moved Southwest 
by rail. 

Ford and General Motors do 
the same. Cars destined for 
Southwestern markets are trucked 
in from many other assembly 
plants, including Studebakers 
from South Bend and Ramblers 
from Kenosha, Wis., plus ship- 
ments from Kansas City, Toledo, 
and Louisville. 


Does Not Compete With Trucks 

The Frisco makes no attempt 
to quote rail rates to any points 
within a 400-mile radius of an 
automobile plant—leaving this 
haul strictly for trucks who also 
do all the door-to-door delivering 


from terminal points to dealer 
show-rooms. 

“Our new piggyback and tri- 
level system combines the low 
cost transportation of rails and 
the flexibility of motor carriers,” 
said J. E. Gilliland, vice president 
in charge of traffic and industrial 
development. “The fields in 
which we can expand our joint 
services are unlimited.” 

Other railroads reported mov- 
ing strongly into tri-level flatcars 
for automobile transport include, 
the Wabash, Missouri Pacific, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Chicago- 
Northwestern, Cotton Belt, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Southern Rail- 
way, Sante Fe, Union Pacific, and 
Milwaukee Railroad. 
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Capital Outlays Level Off; 


New York—Capital equipment 
expenditures appear to be peak- 
ing out, and the new direction 
has great significance to the busi- 
ness community. 

© It puts the finger on 1961 as 
a possible recession year. 

Latest government figures show 
graphically how this leveling off 
is taking place. Plant and equip- 
ment (P&E) spending for 1960 
had been expected, at the start of 
the year, to rise to more than 
$37-billion by the year’s end. But 
now the estimate for the whole 
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year is down to $36.3-bdillion. 

Outlays for the last quarter of 
this year are estimated at an an- 
nual rate of $36.9-billion—the 
same as for the third quarter. 

Some companies still are in- 
creasing their capital expendi- 
tures. Alcoa, for example, now 
estimates it will spend $85-mil- 
lion by the end of the year ($30- 
million above 1959), and a like, 
or even greater, amount next year. 
The textile and paper industries 
also keep revising their outlay 
estimates upward. 


Shaving Plans 


But the steel industry and other 
important segments of the econ- 
omy have been shaving their 
spending plans as sales sagged. 
And the over-all P&E estimate of 
$36.3-billion for all of 1960 re- 
flects this. 

In the past, once a peak has 
been reached in capital expendi- 
tures, a downturn invariably has 
begun. 

A view from the current capital 
spending peak provides a clear 
perspective of the economic ter- 
rain. And business activity in 
1961 looks to slope sharply down- 
ward. 

As the chart at left indicates, 
P & E outlays move in close 
rhythm with the economic cycle. 
They follow industrial production, 
both in topping out and in pick- 
ing up. 


The Steep Slide 


And once they start slipping, 
the slide in business activity be- 
comes steep. Our two preceding 
post-war recessions provide il- 
luminating information on how 
industrial production falls when 
P & E outlays start to decline. 
Starting in each case with the first 
downturn in capital spending: 


Industrial 
Production 


4th quarter —6.5 % 
Ist quarter —2.3 % 
2nd quarter 0 

3rd quarter P 0 

4th quarter +2.35% 
Ist quarter +45 % 
2nd quarter +44 % 


4th quarter — —5 % 
Ist quarter —10.5% —6.3 % 
2nd quarter — 6.5% —1.1 % 
3rd quarter — 2.3% +56 % 
4th quarter -+- 1.2% +43 % 


Thus, on the basis of past rela- 
tionship between capital spending 
and production alone, we could 
expect 1961 to start off with a 
sharp decline in business activity, 
and then drift down some more 
before starting up again toward 
the end of the year. 

The fourth quarter this year 
may see the start of this decline— 
assuming that the steep fall in 
industrial production begins, as in 
the past, with the downturn in 
capital spending. This is because 
the P & E outlays in that quarter 
may not come up to third quarter 
levels. The government figures 
frequently overestimate this ex- 
penditure. 


The Role of P.E. Spending 


But it would be superficial 
treatment to base the near out- 
look strictly on past performance. 
A fuller insight into what lies 
ahead can be obtained by examin- 
ing the role P & E spending plays 
in business activity. 

Essentially, P & E spending 
calls the turn on cyclical industrial 
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activity. It’s probably the prime 
factor that: 

® Determines how long a boom 
will last. 

@Temporarily props up the 
economy after it passes its peak. 

@ Determines how deep the re- 
cession will be. 


Direct Effects of P & E 


The length of business cycles 
and cycles in capital outlays cor- 
respond so closely that many eco- 
nomists believe P & E spending 
sparks business upswings and 
cause the downturn—despite the 
fact that they lag behind the 
cyclical peaks and valleys. 

The reasoning: Capital spend- 
ing starts up after business activ- 
ity, mainly because payment is 
made after delivery. Thus, an in- 
crease in spending for new plant 
and equipment is preceded by in- 
creased activity in industrial con- 
struction and in producers’ equip- 
ment. 

On the downturn, P & E spend- 
ing follows industrial production 
because of the time lag between 
plans to expand and modernize 
production facilities — which 
gather momentum during the up- 
swing—and working out the en- 
gineering and construction details 
necessary for the execution of 
these plans. But before these 
projects are completed the stream 
of new orders for capital equip- 
ment begins slowing down. 

We need to look no further 
than the last recession to see how 
P & E spending supports the 
economy at the point of cyclical 
downturn. While capital outlays 
were still rising, industrial pro- 
duction slipped 1% from its peak 
between the first and third quar- 
ters of 1957. But as soon as they 
fell in the fourth quarter, indus- 
trial production started to go 
sharply downhill. 

In the present cycle the high 
point was reached in the first 
quarter of this year. Capital 
spending has continued to in- 
crease, but the economy has slip- 
ped very slightly—.9% —from 
its record peak. 


Charting the Effect 


How far down will the im- 
minent drop go? Again the 
answer depends, in large part, 
on what happens to P & E. 

Some idea of the influence that 
capital expenditures exert on the 
depth of the cyclical downturn 
can be gained by turning to the 
record. In the 1953-54 down- 
swing, these outlays fell 11% and 
industrial production fell 8.6%; 
for 1957-58, capital spending 
dropped 21.6% and industrial 
production sank by almost 13%. 

The surveys and estimates of 
over-all 1961 P & E spending 
should be coming in very soon. 
Right now, the only hint comes 
from the early 1961 construction 
forecasts—some of which place 
industrial construction as much 
as 14% below this year’s. 

Some economic observers see 
a ray of hope in the possibility 
that the over-all drop in capital 
spending may be less than the 
1957-58 experience, and so 
soften any business downswing. 

They point out that the previ- 
ous boom—from 1954’s low 
through the 1957 high—was ac- 
companied by a remarkable 20% 
increase in P & E outlays (in con- 
stant dollars, see chart right), 
while the 1958-60 upswing saw a 
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rise in capital expenditures of 
less than 16%. 

This would make for less ex- 
cess in expanded productive facil- 
ities during this cycle, and so less 
retrenchment when the economy 
backs down to a lower level of 
business activity. ; 

As far as keeping any coming 
recession in check, the 1959 steel 
strike may have been a blessing 
in disguise. It kept the boom 
part of the cycle from ballooning 
to a height which would have 
necessitated a steep decline. 


Point to Possible Recession in 196! 


The figures tell the story. P & 
E spending for 1960, in constant 
dollars, fell almost $2.5-billion 
short of the 1957 peak (see chart 
right). As a result, industrial 
production rose a moderate 8% 
—compared to the 10% increase 
registered during the previous 
upswing. 

If the steel strike had not oc- 
curred, then in all probability 
capital spending, spurred by a 
more rapid cyclical rise, would 
have snowballed, and peaked out 
at a considerably higher level. 
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what the electric light 


=| did to the gas light... 


and the automobile 
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BOSTON Now does to belting, with... 


BosTRON HAZARD-PROOF CARCASS 
MAKES ORDINARY BELTING OBSOLETE 


e@ BostRon Belts will not rot or mildew 
. are completely resistant to the 
deteriorating effects of moisture. 


e@ BostRon Belts’ impact resistance has 
proven superior to ordinary belts in 
severe field service. 


@ BostRon Belts’ amazing carcass flexi- 
bility permits troughing up to 45° 
instead of the usual 20°. This permits 
larger loads, lower handling costs and 
narrower conveyor widths. 


@ BostRoN Belts are not affected by 
belt fastener rust, acids or chemicals 
normally encountered. 


An exclusive research milestone by 


BOSTON 


SINCE 1880 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
BOSTON 3. MASSACHUSETTS 
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e@ BostTRon Belts can be thinner and 
lighter because of their superior 
strength. Handling, installing and 
storing are easier. Less headroom is 
required, and pulley diameters can be 
reduced up to one-third. 


e@ BostRon Belts’ ability toresistfatigue 
substantially prolongs mechanical 
splice life. 


BosTRON plies are stronger than steel yet have 
all the advantages of fabric. New BosTRON 
Belts combine a hazard-proof carcass with 
Balanced Belt Construction and make your 
investment in a superior Dulon Cover the 
most sensible and dollar-saving way to purchase 
belts today! 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
Boston 3, Massachusetts 

Please send free illustrated literature about the new 
hazard-proof BostRon Belts. 


Company Name 
Street 
City 
Attention 
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P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


On Eating Crow 


Some industrial relations managers will do almost any- 
thing, it seems, to create harmony between labor and man- 
agement—even eat crow (literally). Robert Deevey, who is 
in charge of labor relations at the Houston plant of the Con- 
tinental Can Co., did just that when some of his words 
backfired—with happy results. 


It all started back in 1958, when Deevey 
warned the grievance committee of the Steel- 
workers local that the whole factory would be 
relocated if production didn’t pick up. 


As a result of his threat, production rose 50% then 80% 
—until it hit an incredible 90% over past figures. When the 
union officials confronted him with the improved statistics, 
Deevey was frankly skeptical. “If this production keeps up 
for another six months, I'd be willing to eat crow,” he said. 


The workers continued to produce at the new 
high level, and at the end of the six-month period, 
Earl Wilson, president of the local, reminded 
Deevey of his rash promise. Deevey, a man of 
his word, agreed to dine on crow. 


A safari was hastily organized and a large crow was quickly 
bagged. The bird, especially garnished for the occasion by 
the chef of the Houston Executives Club, was served up to 
Deevey with appropriate ceremonies. Deevey consumed it 
all—down to the bone—and declared it good eating. 


Technological Unemployment 


Labor is assuming a more aggressive posture 
towards automation as a way of life and indica- 
tions are that it may soon launch a campaign for 
a “mechanization” slowdown through govern- 
ment intervention. 


That’s the conclusion of an article in the September issue 
of McGraw-Hill’s Control Engineering, which points out that 
manufacturing employment has steadily declined at a time 
that total production is on the rise. Result: Labor’s mood of 
tolerance is giving way to a widespread fear of technological 
unemployment. 

These fears will make themselves felt in a number of ways, 
says Control Engineering. In addition to exerting political 
pressures—both political parties have written “automation 
protection” planks into their platforms—labor leaders will 
place greater emphasis on the following: 


© Job security measures in contract bargaining. 
Job security is the main goal, for example, of the 
five AFL-CIO unions in their current negotiations 
with General Electric and Westinghouse. 


* Management contributions from current 
profits to do pre-automation worker displace- 
ment studies, prepare re-employment and re- 
training programs, and to figure ways potential 
automation savings can be split between stock- 
holders and employees. 


Older plans of this type usually came into play after auto- 
matic machinery moves into a plant. Now unions want to 
jump the gun, and lay pre-automation plans. Clearly they 
see a loss of jobs (and union members on the horizon). _ 

Control Engineering reports on several new automation 
displacement plans. A West Coast shipping group, the Pacific 
Maritime Assn., has set up a $1.5-million (employer-con- 
tributed) fund for members of the International Longshore- 
man’s Union and the Warehousemen’s Union. The fund’s 
goal is to guarantee labor the same work force with allowance 
for normal attrition, and at the same time to guarantee em- 
ployers the right to make changes in equipment without 
restriction or reprisal by the union. 

Armour & Co. has set up a $500,000 fund to ease the 
impact of automation on meat packing union members. Since 
the fund was established, Armour has closed six plants. When 
the latest plant was closed, the company paid a severance 
allowance to 400 workers, and arranged a guidance clinic run 
by two college professors to steer displaced workers to new 
jobs. 


Person to Person 


In times of great change, new ideas jostle the 
old ones and only the fittest survive. Now it’s the 
turn of one of the oldest categorical imperatives of 
business to feel the challenge of the times. 

That’s the one that holds that all big shot executives must 
operate behind an Iron Curtain of switchboards and flunkies— 
that the more inaccessible a businessman is the greater his 
importance. 

In the present climate of Togetherness, it’s not surprising 
that a new theory is gaining ground—to wit, that really 
important men are warm, friendly types, who like to answer 
their own phones and even place their own calls. 

The Togetherness Theory of executive behavior 
is supported by a recent Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada survey which shows that more and more 
executives are going for the personal touch 
approach, because they are finding out that the 
secretarial query, “May I ask who is calling, 
please?” is often translated in the ear of the caller 
to: “If the Big Boss thinks you’re important, he’ll 
speak to you.” 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Teflon hose with 
stainless steel wire braid cover was 
specified for airless spraygun when 
rubber was ruled out by high tempera- 
ture, pressure and solvents. 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Nylon hose, rein- 
forced with high tensile strength yarn, 
was substituted. New hose met all tem- 
perature and pressure requirements. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Substitution of a 
cheaper material. 


SAVINGS: 
Hose cost cut 75% 


Source: Nordson Corp., Amherst, Ohio. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS 


Which of your reports to management Here it is ...the NEW 


do you value as most effective? Why? 


K. J. Baum, purchasing agent, Labelon 
Tape Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.: 


“Our annual cost reduction report to 
management seems the most effective. 
This is a summary of purchasing’s major 
savings throughout the year. Manage- 
ment realizes then the sizable contribu- 


tion by profits made through purchas- 2 4 6 pa ge S on ge a rs 
and speed reducers 


ing’s initiative and imagination. The 
report gives estimates of annual savings 
through cost reduction expressed in dol- 
lars. We list savings made through loca- 
tion of new sources of supply, price 

negotiations, _Standardization, quantity 
purchases or contract commitments, etc.’ 


Frank Graham, purchasing agent, L. O. 
Koven & Brother, Inc. (metal fabrica- 
tors, gas & electric hotwater heaters, 
etc.), Dover, N. J.: 


“The direct informal report at the 
end or before the start of the company 
day seems the best. This face-to-face 


exchange on timely subjects permits 
comparison of actual performance with 
planned performance and immediate 
recommendations for current action. For 
example, a new item consideration re- 
port can be discussed and important 
notes accumulated to form the basis for 
prompt action with regard to samples, tests, etc.” 


reducers 


A. C. Schmieder, director, purchasing, ; we stock gears 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc. (air con- : 
ditioners, food freezers, etc), Amana, 
lowa: 


“In my opinion the matter of greatest 
concern to management for some time 
has been the management of money. 
Consequently, a weekly report to our 
treasurer of outstanding commitments, 
including month in which invoicing is 
expected, has proved valuable in en- 
abling management to project cash re- 
quirements.” 


S. P. Barron, purchasing agent, Rexall 
Drug Co., St. Louis: 


“Due to excellent liaison and many 
informal meetings between the purchas- 
ing staff and the vice president in charge 
of production, only a very few formal re- 
ports are necessary. Special reports on 
individual subjects are submitted as 
deemed necessary by us or if requested 
by management. Material and dollar 
volume statistical reports are important 
and well received but we find our very 
close contact is the most effective means 
of reporting.” 


H. J. Hummell, purchasing agent, En- . « « NOW convenient 

gineered Castings Div., American Brake ey ees: * 

Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y.: clearly indexed or ae "i an ON 
Nagai SSP ily Sch lite bound to lay flat .. . fully 
“‘We have what we call a savings an ‘ ge 

purchased materials form which we fill illustrated ... complete and 

out monthly. We show how the savings unabridged. 


was accomplished, the monthly use, the 
unit saving—which would be by gallons 


or tons—and then we have annual sav- WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
ings. This report is definitely the most 
important as its shows dollar savings Please use your company 


which count heavily with management.” letterhead and specify 
your title or " occupation. 


Next Week—Oct. 17 


Purchasing executives answer this question: 
What are you doing to encourage the buyers in your 


department to prepare for advancement? - 
You can suggest a question to be answered in this department by ©) H ‘ Oo G E A R Cc @) 
writing: stares nitee Geiek atl | QO 1333 East 179th Street « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


330 West 42 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Kaiser Handles Orders on TOES 


Oakland, Calif.—Kaiser Steel 
has placed in service the first 
electronic data processing system 
for West Coast steel buyers. 

The system, nicknamed TOES 
(Teletype Order Entry System), 
uses wire transmission for all 
customer orders. The result is 
faster more accurate order han- 
dling, a spokesman said. In some 
cases five days have been cut 
from time required to put order 
in the works at the mill. 

TOES, a system of wire trans- 
mitters and receivers located at 
the firm’s sales offices and at the 
steel plant, works this way: 


@ At the sales offices, master 
punched cards for each cus- 
tomer are coded with standing 
instruction that constitute a ma- 
jor part of most orders. When 
an order comes in, the punched 
customer cards are placed in the 
electronic machine, and typists 
produce punched paper tapes 
with supplemental instructions. 

@At the steel plant the cus- 
tomer order is automatically and 
instantaneously reproduced on a 
master duplicating form. This 
form in turn is used to produce 
the hundreds of copies used in the 
production process. 


Buffalo—A designer of indus- 
trial control systems has come up 
with some yardsticks that could 
help firms to decide whether they 
are ready for numerically con- 
trolled machine tools. 

William C. Moog, president of 
Moog Servocontrols, Inc., East 
Aurora, N. Y., has drawn up this 
checklist of questions for manu- 
facturers who are considering 
installing automated machine 
tools in their plants: 

(1) Is a cut in lead time vital 
in terms of sales and plant effi- 
ciency? 


(2) Are operations of your 
machine tool section complex 
and varied? 

(3) Are several operations in- 
volved in your machine setup? 

(4) Is running time of your 
machines out of proportion to 
machine setup time? 

(5) Are your products so di- 
verse, in type and dimension, that 
it is impractical to maintain a 
large inventory of finished parts? 

(6) Is there excessive wear on 
your machine tools? 

(7) Are you frequently re- 
quired to produce highly com- 


Your man at Ame 


es 


American’s Cargo Service Expediter — your 
representative at the freight terminal. 


Your American Airlines’ Cargo Service Expediter 
keeps a constant check on your shipment. He is the 
direct link between customer and carrier, and a big 
reason why you receive superior service when you 
ship by American AlRfreight. 

Cargo Service Expediters, specialists among spe- 
cialists, are a vital part of American’s AIRfreight 
team. Every skilled member of that team has one 
goal: the swift, dependable movement of airfreight 
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Be BA 


rican =AIR freight 


from shipper to receiver. This service concept is 
added assurance that your shipments with American 
AlRfreight leave on time, arrive on time and get 
where they’re going in good condition. 

Keep yourself abreast of the latest developments 
in AlRfreight. Write American Airlines AIRfreight, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, for a 
free subscription to ““AIRfreight Manifest.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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| Checklist Aids Choice on Automatic Tool Control 


plicated parts in short production 
runs? 

(8) Are human or gaging er- 
rors a constant threat, due to 
high-precision requirements of 
complex parts? 

If the answer to all—or even 
a majority—of these questions is 
in the affirmative, says Moog, 
the company is ready for the next 
step toward automation—plan- 
ning a course of action. Moog 
outlines these steps, which he 
says will save time, effort, and 
money: 


© Systems investigation. Check 
comparative specifications of the 
dozens of systems on the market. 
Cross-check to determine which 
types will best serve your needs 
and effect the greatest cost sav- 
ings in terms of purchase price 
and upkeep. 


@ Cost Analysis. In what areas 
will numerical control effect the 
greatest savings? To find where 
automation will have its biggest 
value, do a complete study of 
production costs (including 
skilled labor wages), tool wear, 
tool operating time, inspection 
time, etc. 


@ Matching machine and sys- 
tem. Analyze the exact require- 
ments of each machine slated for 
automation. Be sure the specific 
systems under consideration are 
suited to these requirements. 


@ Evaluation. After possibil- 
ities are narrowed down, discuss 
your needs with each supplier. 
Often, a supplier will suggest 
alternatives based on his own 
experience. Obtain quotations; 
from these, plot actual long-range 
savings in terms of anticipated 
production requirements. 


@ Integration. Discuss all 
phases of conversion with pro- 
duction staff. This will assure 
smooth integration of your sys- 
tem with other departments and 
may show how the system can 
be used to further advantage and 
indicate how the increased pro- 
duction rate will affect other 
departments. 

Automatic numerical control 
for machine tools is still costly— 
an important reason why it 
should be examined from all 
angles, adds Moog. 


Government Reports 
High-Quality Timber 
Supply Is Decreasing 


Upper Darby, Pa.—Supply of 
high-quality timber is decreasing, 
with only 12% of Maine’s white 
pine sawtimber now classified as 
top grade. 

This is one of the findings in 
a report, “The Timber Resources 
of Maine,” published by the U. S. 
Forest Services Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station lo- 
cated here. 

However, the outlook for 
Maine’s forest is good, the report 
says, pointing out that they are 
growing twice as much wood as 
is being cut, and “could support 
a considerable expansion of the 
wood-using industry.” 

In terms of pulpwood—raw 
material for the State’s largest 
industry—Maine’s forest contain 
205-million cords in standing 
trees. This volume includes some 
30-billion board-feet in sawtim- 
ber-size trees. 
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| Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Here’s an artist 
who sells 
your merchandise 


This man and many others like him on 
Packaging Corporation of America’s 
technical staff devote themselves to selling 
your products. Cooperating with product 
development and production engineers 
engaged in constant improvements of 
packaging materials and methods of 
all types, they form a creative team. Under 
their skilled hands the container or 
carton is transformed into a colorful, 
appealing creation that works for you in 
transit, promotes its contents from shelves 
and counters, invites buyers to reach for it. 
Experimenting with color arrangements, 
with special inks and a variety of printing 
processes .. . theirs is a continuing quest 
for all the ways in which artful 
package exteriors can sell harder. 
Bringing this ingenuity to the design of 
your packaging is but one of countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, 
implemented through integrated national 
facilities, produces better packaging... 
more sales. Whether your requirements 

| are large or small, regional or national, we 
welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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How much 
do you 
really 
pay for 


TEFLON’ 


When a critical bearing fails or an 
insulator cracks in service, the re- 
sponsibility could be yours . . . if 
you specify the source for Teflon 
TFE-fluorocarbons. 


in most cases, internal voids and 
flaws in TFE stock shapes don't 
show up until it’s too late . . . until 
end products fail or after expensive 
rejects start piling up. And how do 
you put a price tag on these losses 
in time, material, customer good 
will and your reputation? 


You can prevent it by buying only 
Teflon of known internal quality 
and uniformity. And you get it 
from Polymer. 
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Purchasing Lends a Vital Han 


Buying for Project Mercury Calls for Ordering 
Parts and Systems Never Manufactured Before 


St. Louis — Astronauts and 
scientists will get most of the 
accolades on that approaching 
day when an American first 
whooshes into space and returns 
to tell about it. But Purchasing 
also will have played a vital role 
in the drama. 

At the big McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. plant here, nearly 2,000 
employees are working around 
the clock on the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s “Project Mercury” to 
hasten the day. They're assem- 
bling parts made of wonder 


metals and equipment systems 
straight out of Buck Rogers, to go 
into the capsule that will carry 
the first astronaut into orbit. 
Behind this army is a brigade 


of purchasing personnel, 75 
strong, who deal with more than 
600 suppliers in 28 states. These 
vendors, in turn, buy from about 
2,000 others in the second and 
third tiers of supply. 

McDonnell so far has let well 
over $20-million in subcontracts 
in connection with the job. The 
purchases have ranged from a 
pig and 200,000 banana-flavored 
food pellets to parts and equip- 
ment never made before. 

How do you go about placing 
orders for things that don’t even 
exist? 

“In a project like this, the 
vendor works from what are 
called specification control draw- 
ings,” said Kurt Wagenknecht, 
40-year-old purchasing veteran 


Aeronautics & ASSEMBLY LINE: Capsule frames are 
wrapped in skin of Rene-41 metal; 


inner linings are made of titanium. 


WHITE ROOM: Area where most deli- 
cate installations and finest adjust- | 
ments are made is kept hospital-clean. 


Ultrasonic testing, a new exclusive 
Polymer quality control, guarantees 
you this uniformity. It quickly de- 
tects internal flaws which ordinarily 
would pass even the closest 
inspection. 


Space Administration ordered 20 of these capsules 
from McDonnell Aircraft for man-in-space project. 


That’s why, when you specify 


POLYPENCO® you can be sure you & 
get TFE stock shapes with constant ; 
electrical and physical properties so ; 

necessary for end-product reliability ® 
and efficient waste-saving produc- Am plistat Amplifiers w 
tion. Remember this next time you eg 
compare Teflon “prices’’. Quality and Am plistat Reactors : 
makes the important difference 6 
A complete line of POLYPENCO TFE Amplistat transformers—self-saturating magnetic am- ‘ ‘ ° 
rod, strip, sheet and tubing is avail- plifiers—are designed for use in a wide range of control Wire motor mounts cut cost, weig ht ’ 

able coast to coast. Call or write and instrumentation systems. Standard, high-gain units and absorb vibration. Shown is a single, one piece welded 


are available for general-purpose applications, static con- wire/strip a ait ly that serves as both motor mount and 
trol systems, temperature control, and motor speed con- Penaraved Cre 
trol. Amplistat reactors are also available for use with SEND F 


today for fast delivery or engi- 
neering assistance. 
*DuPont trademark for fluorocarbon resins 


er type tylé can be cust 
OR Titche 
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Wire/Strip Value 
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separate rectifiers. 
For more information, request publica- 
tions GEA's 6723 and 6930. General 


FREE 
Electric Co., Section 413-04, Sch ‘ 
BULLETIN jaysny se 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


POLYPENCO’ 
ae 


THE POLYMER CORPORATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading, Pa. 


AND COMPANY \ 
\ 69 CLINTON STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK ‘ 
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who is in charge of this mammoth 
buying operation. 

In general, under this method, 
Engineering simply tells the 
vendor what he wants the prod- 
uct to do. Then it’s up to the 
vendor to develop the product. 
Some contracts are fixed prices; 
others are cost plus fixed fee. 

“To make sure the vendor 
company can perform, we send 
out special ‘survey teams’ to the 
vendors’ plants,” Wagenknecht 
said. These task force teams have 


McDonnell in Purchasing, Qual- 


qualified representatives from 


ity Control, Engineering, and 
Fiscal. Others are added as re- 
quired.” 

There’s also a special procure- 
ment team that works directly 
with the company’s engineering 
section for the space capsule. 

“They plan material require- 
ments, expedite delivery, and fol- 
low up when things go wrong,” 
Wagenknecht said. 


Stiff Qualification Tests 


Among the supply problems 
are the stringent qualification 
tests that all suppliers have to 
pass for all materials submitted. 

“Every single part must func- 
tion perfectly for the capsule to 
orbit and be returned to earth,” 
said Wagenknecht. “Reliability 
tests therefore exceed anything 
before demanded. When you con- 
sider many of the products are 
called upon to achieve something 
never before attempted, that’s a 
large order to ask from any sup- 
plier.” 

How, then, has McDonnell 
been able to find suppliers willing 
to risk taking the job? 


A Challenge 


“We have been working with 
many firms for years who have 
' created a succession of products 
' to push our planes higher and 
| faster than ever flown before,” 
| Wagenknecht said. “They were 
| willing to help the space program. 
\« Others were attracted by the 
| prestige and challenge offered.” 
Not only are the requirements 
exacting of the suppliers, but ex- 
™ treme care has to be taken in 
handling and shipping completed 
‘a products. Seals on containers can 

1 not be broken until the shioment 
§ gets into dust-free, humidity- 
t controlled “white rooms” (see pic- 
ture, left). 


Speedy Obsolescence 


™  #For Purchasing, another prob- 
lem was the fact that develop- 
ments in space technology have 
come so fast that some com- 
ponents of the mercury space 
capsule had to be replaced even 
@ before they were used. 
To make allowance for this, 
@ engineers received an okay to 
discuss changes in product de- 
e§ sign and authorize such changes 
4 by direct consultation with pro- 
¥ curement after an order had been 
i issued. 

In some instances, McDonnell 
™ couldn’t find a vendor willing 
ka to take on a particular task. One 
Lwof these was the manufacture of 
P@special “satellite couches” in 
which the astronauts will sit while 
soaring through space. 

McDonnell made these from 
its own design, tailoring each one 
to the body of the astronaut who 
will use it. 

There even are special couches 
for the monkeys who will pre- 


- 


— 


he 


(The 200,000 banana-flavored 
food pellets mentioned also were 
for the monkeys; the porker was 
for use in “drop test” experi- 
ments at the McDonnell plant.) 
McDonnell, faced with the de- 
clining demand for manned mili- 
tary aircraft, already is eyeing the 
space ship field, once its work 
on Project Mercury is finished. 

For Purchasing at McDonnell, 
this means continued exacting 
buying requirements and boning 
up on more products that today 
are just names in laboratories. 


INSTRUMENT PANEL: Maze of dials will occupy as- 
tronaut’s time in space; over 800 miles (more than 
4-million ft.) of wiring was ordered for capsules. 


READY FOR SPACE: Cramped quarters (capsule is 6 
ft. in diameter, 9 ft. high) will give the astronaut 
just enough room to squeeze into form-fitting couch. 
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New Milestone in Eye Protection by 


American @ Optical 


DURASAFE Mahogany with 
Mahogany side shields with 
Aluminum temples. 


Cat. No. F9800M 


frames, components of 
unquestionable quality. 


TOP WEARER 
ACCEPTANCE! 


Pride of ownership and 


DURASAFE Black on Crystal 
with Aluminum temples. 
Cat. No. 
F9800BC 


* cede the astronauts into space. 
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SUPERBLY ENGINEERED! 


Designed and built to provide the 
extra security that can never be 
measured in dollars and cents. 
Super Armorplate 6-curve lenses, 


UNEXCELLED FIT! 


Durasafe provides the necessary 
bridge and eye sizes to fit everyone 
with and without side shields — 
in safety R or plano glasses. 


wearership. 


Durasafe is available in a variety of 
colors and combinations. 


FEATURING THESE SAFETY ADVANCES 


@ 7 Barrel Hinge — 40% increase in strength at a most 
vulnerable spot — where frame and temples are joined 


e@ Duragrip Screw Construction — Keeps frame temples tight 
permanently, screws cannot fall out 


@ ‘‘Lock-A-Lens’’ — New safety ridge locks lens in frame — 
locks trouble out. 


@ ‘Breeze Catcher’’ — new safety — comfort in non-reflecting 
mesh side shields 


@ Wider end pieces — stronger, sturdier frame — many other 
features 


For Complete Details Write for Durasafe 
Catalog No. S-1013 
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Your Surest Protection.. 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Safety Service Centers in Principal Cities 


. AO SURE-GUARD Glasses 
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Crucible Steel Company Introduces 
New Grade Air-Hardening Die Steel 


Pittsburgh—cCrucible Steel Co. 
of America is marketing a low- 
temperature, air-hardening die 
steel under the trade name Orbit. 

By adding this tool steel to its 
line, the company expects to in- 
crease the availability of the AISI 
grade A-6 material, “previously 
available from a limited number 
of suppliers in very few loca- 
tions.” 

“Since Crucible has 35 branch 
warehouses located in key metal- 
working areas,” said D. W. Kauf- 
mann, manager of tool steel sales, 
“many more tool and die shops 
can look to fast delivery and a 
more diversified selection of sizes 
on this grade.” 

Crucible cites these advantages 
to the air-hardening grade: 

® Low hardening temperature 
equal to that of oil-hardening 
grades (most air-hardening grades 


Reynolds Metals Plans 
$600,000 Expansion 
Of West Coast Facility 


Longview, Wash. — Reynolds 
Metals Co. is drawing a bead on 
its West Coast customers with a 
$600,000 expansion of its alu- 
minum reduction plant here. 

The added facilities will pro- 
duce extrusion ingot, other ingot 
products and bar stock for mak- 
ing aluminum conductor wire. 
The expansion will “assure a re- 
gional supply source” for these 
materials, said Keith E. Hall, 
general manager of industrial 
market sales. 

The building addition will 
house three new holding furnaces 
for processing: of the metal prior 
to ingot casting. New equipment 
also will include a_ horizontal 
casting machine, sawing equip- 
ment, and homogenizing furnaces. 


Republic SteelAutomates 
Rolling Mill Operation 


Pittsburgh—Rolline operation 
at a Republic Steel mill soon will 
be automated. A_ card-vro- 
gramed system will control a 
56-in. reversing rougher at a 
semi-continuous hot strip mill. 

Designed by Datex Corp. in 
Monrovia, Calif., the equipment 
will automatically program all 
numerical positioning of the com- 
plete operation from entry tables 
to delivery tables, alone with 
start, stop, slowdown, and revers- 
ing signals to the mill. 

“Evolutionary automation” of 
individual machines will take 
place over a period of time 
through use of modular system 
components—screwdown control, 
production analyzers, extensome- 
ters, slowdown systems—until 
the entire operation is fully au- 
tomatic. 


Freezing Equipment Sales 


York, Pa.— Freezing Equip- 
ment Sales, Inc., is expanding its 
plant here to meet erowing de- 
mand for custom-envineered serv- 
ice in the refrigeration field. 

Major addition to the plant is 
an enlarged engineering devart- 
ment for design and assembly of 
custom-engineered _ refrigeration 
packages and FES-Fuller rotary 


call for 1,750 F or above and 
special hardening furnaces). 

@ 40% better machinability 
than conventional oil-hardening 
steels used for same type dies. 

@ 10% tougher than oil-hard- 
ening grades. 

The company has been ex- 
panding its distribution system 
for tool steel, stainless and other 
special purpose steels. So far this 
year, new branch warehouses 
have been opened in Tulsa, 
Houston, Miami, and Syracuse. 


Houston—Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. may enter the potash busi- 
ness on the strength of a just- 
completed drilling program to 
evaluate reserves in southeastern 
Utah. 

The potash leases at Cane 
Creek and two nearby locations 
were secured from Delhi-Taylor 
Oil Corp. last April under an op- 
tion which gives Texas Gulf until 
January to develop these areas 
commercially. In return, Delhi- 
Taylor will receive a share of net 
profits from the potash operation. 

Delhi-Taylor spent about $2.5- 


million over several years to ex- 
plore and test the deposits, and 
Texas Gulf has spent about half 
a million on its own evaluation 
program. In all, 25 wells were 
drilled in the three areas. About 
half of these were cored. : 
The sulphur concern will 
invest from $20-million to $30- 
million to construct potash-pro- 
ducing facilities in the area “if 
studies nearing completion yield 
final reports as favorable as all 
interim reports have been,” said 
president Claude O. Stephens. 
Based on current market stud- 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Eyes Entry Into Potash Field 


ies, the company expects to build 
a plant with 10,000-ton daily 
capacity. Texas Gulf believes 
that “due to the richness of the 
Cane Creek ore, this plant would 
produce more potash than any 
existing operation.” Several com- 
panies now produce more ore 
“but with less yield of potash,” 
Texas Gulf said. 

The Cane Creek leases are 
mainly on public lands. To fa- 
cilitate recovery of the potash, 
the Interior Department earlier 
this month withdrew 9,445 acres 
from gas or oil leasing. 


Your local Moline Chain 
OFFERS MORE 


His engineering staff is capable of helping 
solve power transmission problems. 


Your Moline distributor knows the power transmission busi- 
ness from A to Z, usually has the right answer at his fingertips 
because his engineering staff has the technical know-how to 
solve any problem. When you call your Moline man, you 
know you're talking to an expert and you can rely on his 
advice and knowledge. 


He offers experienced technical help 
to give you special service. 


Most Moline distributors have been in business for many years 
and have an array of qualified technical men—machinists, 
gear cutters, installation crews and maintenance men—to help 
you with special service when you need it. 


He maintains a diversified stock of 
power transmission equipment. 


You'll save precious time when you call on your local Moline 
distributor for power transmission equipment. You don’t have 
to shop around because he normally carries in stock compo- 
nents of every description. His inventory includes bearings, 
reducers, clutches, couplings, pulleys, takeups... virtually 
any item needed for efficient power transmission. 


Find Us Fast 


Moline Chains 


for conveying, elevating and power transmission 
MOLINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., St. Charles, Illinois 


compressors. 
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Boeing Unveils 250 Technical By-Products 


Seattle—Boeing Airplane Co. 
has set up a new organization to 
market technical by-products that 
have industry wide sales applica- 
tions. The new enterprise, called 
Boeing Associated Products, will 
be a corporate group reporting to 
Wellwood E. Beall, senior vice- 
president. 

Beall stressed that the major 
interest of the new unit will be in 
by-products developed from Boe- 
ing effort and that the company 
has no intention of entering the 
manufacture or sale of subcon- 
tracted products. 


According to E. J. Doolittle, 
manager, the new group, has in- 
ventoried more than 250 products 
with sales potential. One of these 
is a ceramic decal which can with- 
stand high temperatures. 


Other By-Products 


Others include a fire protection 
system, a fluid bearing, and a 
vinyl laminate. 

The company has already ex- 
ploited at least one associated 
product, Metalcals, used by Boe- 
ing for identification marking 
purposes on parts. The product 


was licensed for production and 
sale by an independent producer, 
the C. & H. Supply Co. of Seattle, 
Wash. 

“Our objective in this new ven- 
ture is to provide an agency for 
marketing the most promising of 
these and other new products and 
processes,” Doolittle said. “Li- 
cense agreements, patent sale, in- 
house manufacture, joint ven- 
tures, subcontracting, and many 
other arrangements will be ex- 
plored and tailored to the require- 
ments and advantages of the 
individual product,” he noted. 


| Standard of Indiana, McGraw-Edison | 


Join in Fuel Cell 


Chicago—A cheap fuel for use 
in a fuel cell operation to produce 
electric energy—that’s the goal of 
a joint research and development 
project announced this week by 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and 
McGraw-Edison Co. 

The venture is aimed at finding 
a practical and economic way to 
produce power by the fuel cell 
method, which electrochemically 
oxidizes a fuel, converting it di- 
rectly to electric energy. Goal of 


the project: to find a means of 
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He cdiiien at a Metis stock of Moline 
chains, sprockets and buckets. 


Your Moline distributor can supply you immediately 
with chain, sprockets, buckets, sheaves and attachments 
for any industrial conveyor, elevating or power trans- 
mission application. He is always available for help 
when you need “specials” in malleable chain and attach- 
ments because Moline has long been a prime source for 
OEMs when special chain is required. 


Call your local 


mace Montgomery, Alabama Bearings Co., Standard Elect. Mach 
Co.; Mobile, Bearing & Trans. Sup., Turner Sup. Co.; Decatur, H & H 
Sup. Co.; Birmingham, Industrial Sup., Inc.; Sheffield, Martin Sup. Co.; 
pa ony Pensacola Mill Sup. Co 

LASKA, Ketchikan, Northern Mach. Works, White Meter Fa 
ry tha Engine & Equip. Co.; Wrangell, Wrangell Mach. Wo 
ARIZONA, Flagstaff, Arizona Sup. Co.; Phoenix, Seamon Reais Co.; 
Tucson, Seamon Bearing Co. 


Sitka, 


Little Rock, Allied Arkansas Bearing Co., Mill & Mine Sup 
Co 1 Dor ‘ado, American Sup. Co.; Pine Bluff, Arkansas Mili Sup. Co.; 
Fort Sate Boal Fdry. & Mach. Co.; West Helena, A. S. Kelly Co 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, J. W. MINDER CHAIN 4 GEAR CO.; SAN 
FRANCISCO, CHARLES A. FOWLER CO.; Fresno, Gordon Equip. Co., George 
M. Philpott Co.; North Sacramento, Fred E. Barnett he Stockton, Stock- 
ton Bearing Co.; Stockton Iron Works, Standard tron Sup. Co.; Lynwood, 
Best Chain Co.; Crescent City, Crescent City Mach. Works; et toatre, 
W. H. Douthitt; San Leandro, Monarch Corp.; Hemet, Steve's Auto Parts; 
Arcata, Reliable Hardware. 


COLORADO, Denver, Allen Bearings Sup., 
Junction, Bearings & Power Trans 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury, Valley Mill Sup. Co 
 ~ as 4. ¢. Co.; Georgetown, Hemco Dist. 
0. 


Power Trans. iInc.; Grand 


FLORIDA, Fort Pierce, Atiantic Equip. & Sup. Co.; Ocala, H. A. Busbee 
Co.; Jacksonville, J. G. Christopher Co., C. W. Farmer Co., Georgia Sup 
Co., Parker, Helms & Langston, Inc.; Tampa, Ellis Edwin ‘Sup. Co., Bert 
Lowe Sup. Co.; Mulberry, Lang Conveyor & Equip. Co.; Miami, Gondas 
Corp.; Winter Haven, Haven Mill Sup. Co., Inc.; Pensacola, industrial 
Marine Sup. Co., Pensacola Mill Sup. Co.; Orlando, Mili Sup. Inc.; Lake- 
Hy = Bearings, Mine & Mili Sup. Co.; Panama City, Panama Mach 
up 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA, R. C. WATKINS ALLIED COMPANIES, INC., Industrial 
Service Co., Southern Belting & Trans.; Augusta, Augusta Mii! Sup 
Co., Richmond Sup. Co., Toole Sup. Co.; Dalton, Daiton Bearing Service 
Macon, C. W. Farmer Co., Macon Sup. Co.; Savannah, Georgia Sup. Co 
Sheliman, jim Horne Mill Sup.; Brunswick, Parker, Helms & Langston, 
Inc.; Thomasville, E. J. Williamson, Inc 


pro ag Honolulu, P. S. Peli Co., Ltd 


IANO, Boise, Western Bearings, inc., Yanke Mach. Shop & Sprocket 
Co Inc Pocatello, Flaherty Sales inc.; Wallace, Coeur D’Alenes Co 
WLLINGIS, CHICAGO, HOLMES & JOHNSON, INC., Chain Sales, Inc., Baran 
Gear & Trans., Patiyn Gear & Trans. Co., Power Trans Eq., Republic 
Bearing & Trans.; Rockford, Berry Bearing Co.; Aurora, Foy Sup., indus- 
trial Sup. Co.; Fairfield, x East Sup. & Mach. Co.; Carpentersville, 
Northern IIlinois Sup Co., Woodstock, T. M. Schultz Co.; Streator, 
Streator industrial Sup.; peers Hagerly Bros 


INDIANA, Terre Haute, B. F. Crawford Co.; Goshen, Day Equip 


Her Fort Dodge, Fort Dodge Mach. & Sup. Co.; Des Moines, Globe 
& Sup. Co.; Davenport, Globe Mach. & Sup. Co.; Spencer, Globe 
Mach & Sup. Co.; Cedar Rapids, Globe Mach. & Sup. Co.; Sioux City, 
Standard Bearings Co 
—, Wichita, B.R.C. Bearing Co., Inc.; Coffeyville, Kansas Bearing 
up. 
KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE, FRED WENLE, Albert B. Crush & Co., Butler 
Sup. Trans. Co., Louisville Mili Sup. Co.; Hopkinsville, Cayce Mili Sup 
Company 
LOUISIANA, Alexandria, American Sup. Co.; New Orleans, = Gulf 
Sup. Co., C. T. Patterson Co., Service Sup. & Engr. Co.; Lake Charles 
Behrings Bearing Service of ta; West roe, Colossus Midland Belt 
ing & Sup.; Shreveport, Colossus industries inc, Midland Belting & 
Sup.; Baton Rouge, Louisiana Bearing Co 
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taker’”’ 


He stands ready to give you 
immediate delivery from stock. 


You can rely on fast service when you call your Moline 
distributor. Tremendous inventories on hand (many 
distributors stock up to 7,000 power transmission and 
conveying items) enable him to fill orders and have 
them on their way within 24 hours. So depend upon 
your Moline distributor for all your power transmission 
and conveying supplies and be sure of conscientious 


service and quality products. 


service... 


Moline Chain Distributor today ! 


MAINE, Bangor, Snow & Nealiey 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, L. A. Benson Co; Hagerstown, Hagerstown Equip 
Co. 


canenaeeuesrts, QUINCY, UNION GEAR AND SPROCKET CORP.; Need 
Cambridge, Bellamy-Robie, inc., 


ham 


yy: , Babcock Equip. Co.; 
Olmsted Flint 


Corp., Lewis E. Tracy Co 


OREGON, PORTLAND, J. W. MINDER CHAIN & GEAR CO.; Medford, Cal-Ore 


aaa Co., inc.; Eugene, 
Co.; North Bend, Industrial Steel LE 
Grant Pass, Pacific Logging & Mill 


PENNSYLVANIA, ARDMORE, 


Sup 


Electric Steel Fdry.-Co.; Astoria, Fisher Bros 
Co.; Salem, Mi 


itt Sup. Co 


JOHN A. ‘eek Philadelphia, D 
Brown Co., inc., Rodney Davis Gear Co., Lindsay-Oberhoize 


r & Co., Roth: 


man Equip. Co.; Harrisburg, industrial Motor Sup. Co.; Hazelton, Indus- 


trial Sup. Co.; Allentown, Keystone Bearing & Sup.; Pittston, Medico 


seamen, BIRMINGHAM, GEORGE E. SINKO; Adrian, Beal Sup. Co Industries Inc.; Pittsville, Chas. C. Morris Co.; Lancaster, Retily Bros. 
aginaw, Beckley Equip. Co., Hydro-Mechanical Sup., Northern indust & Raub; Scranton, Sherwin Bearing Co.; Muncy, Sprout Waldron & Co 
Sup.; Muskegon, Factory Sup. Co., ise Shore Mach. & Sup.; Detroit . c . : " ‘ 
Pauli Horst Co., Majestic Stamping Co., M P T Drives Co., Production PITTSBURGH, CHARLES R. SIMMONS, Banbury Equip. Corp., Hartley-Rose 
Industries, Republic Rubber and Sup. Co., Tool Sup a Pouerc, Witco Co., Ritter Engr. Co.; New Kensington, Burrell’ indust Sup s 
Grand Rapids, Mackay Indust, Sales, Michigan Bearing Co., Schuster North American Indust. Sup. inc.; Uniontown, Tri-State Mine Sup. C 


Equip. Co. Inc.; Kalamazoo, R. M. Sorlie Co.; Hazel Parke Welton Rubber 


& Asbestos Co 


MINNESOTA, HOPKINS, R. L. ACTON & ASSOCIATES; Fergus Falls, Em _ 
Co.; Minneapolis, Industrial 
Lakeland Engr. Equip., Minnesota Bearing; Austin, Powerite 


Sup. Co.; Thief River Falls, Falls Sup 
Co., Inc., 
Motor 


seoseneees, Jackson, Harper Fdry. & Mach. Co., Mississippi Fdry. & 


; Greenville, Jackson Sup., inc 


MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY, ne M. BOATRIGHT, S. D. Calloway Co. Inc 
Noelling Stee! Sales Corp., 
hanonen Sup. Co.; St. Joseph Wildnagen Mach 
Sales & Serv 
Springfield, Acme Fdry inc., 


industrial Bearing & Tra Co., 
City Rubber & Beitin 
& Sup.; ST. LOUIS, JAMES B. FLAHERTY, Missouri Elec 
R. J ae Corp., Carter-Ryco Sales, inc.; 

& Mach. Co 


MONTANA, Great Falis, Cari Weissman & Sons; Missoula, Power Trans 
NEBRASKA, nnn Edw. J. Heck & Sons Co., Omaha Gear & Parts; Grand 


island, Ketly S 
NEVADA, Las Vegas, Reliable Bearing & Sup 


NEW JERSEY, Piainfieid, R. M. Barwise, Inc 
Trans. Co.; Trenton, Trenton Bearing Co 


NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque, Harry Cornelius Co 


NEW YORK. New York, R. M. Barwise, Inc., Cangro Trans. Co 


Bearing Disirs.; Rochester, H. M. Cross & Sons; B 


Sawyer Engr. Co., Syr. 


Bryant Sup. Co., Tri-State Distrs., Inc.; Gastonia, Bryant Sup 
tonia Mill Sup. Co.; Rocky Mount, Carolina Mach. & Sup €o 
inc.; Kinston, Carolina Mach. & Sup. Co; Ni 
lach 


mington tron 
industrial Distrs. Inc.; 


Co.; Greensboro, O'Deli Mill Sup. Co; 
Burlington, Sykes Sup. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo, Empire Sup. Co 
Bismarck, Empire Sup 
Sup. Co.; Williston, Williston Sup. Co 
OH10, Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Toledo, Gear 
Canton, Wilkof Indust. Sup 


Trans.; Cleveland, C 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Allied Bearings Sup., Clark Bearing & Sup. 
Chickasha, Chickasha Gin & Mill Sup.: Oklahoma City, Dagwell- Disie Co ’ 
up 


Equipment Sales, Power Equip. inc.; Muskogee, Pate Indust 


Fair Lawn, Service Power 


ronx, Ouane Trans 
& Equip. Corp.; Riverhead, Eastern Welding Co.; Hicksville, Long island Co.; 
Trans. Co.; Buffalo, Mey Chain Belt Co., Power Drives, Inc; Syracuse 
acuse Bearing; Albany, Transmatic Equip. Co 
Elmira, Harold Van Ausken Mill Sup.; Lockport, Ward Bros. Mill Sup. Co. 


WORTH CAROLINA, Lenoir, Blue Ridge Hardware & Sup. Co.; ore ille 
Gas- 


lew Bern, Craven’ fary 4 
Co.; Mount Airy, Currier-Withers Sup. Co.; Raleigh, Elect. Equip 
Co.; Wilmington, General Sup. Co., Mili & Contractors Sup. Co., Wil- 
Works; Lexington, General Trans. Sup.; Roanoke Rapids 
Charlotte, industrial & Textile Sup. Co., Henry 
Waike Co.; High Point. Kester Mach. Co.; Winston Salem, Kester Mach Co 
Shelby, Shelby Sup. Co., Inc; 


Jamestown, Empire Sup. Co 
Co.; Grand Forks, Grand Forks Sup.; Minot, Minot City 


J. Edwards Co 
Prod. Co., Toledo Belting & Sup.; Columbus, White-Orr Co 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


James A. Starck. 
COLUMBIA, THOMAS S. 


Co.; Anderson, Seabrook T 


Kansas TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS, MALCOLM S. CONE CO., 
Inc.; 
Volunteer Bearin, 
Co., Industrial Belting 


TEXAS, DALLAS, R. C. 
& Power Trans., brian Weaver Mach 
Engineering Sup. Co, Texas 
ae Consolidated Gin & Sui 


pti W. Savage e Co 


Trans. Co.; Orangeburg, J. M. Smo: 
Co.; Summervitie, Southern Mill Sup. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Mach. Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls, Western Bearing & Sup. 


Ridgway, 
) 


ak Hardware 


Dabney-Hoover Sup. Co., 


Lewis Sup. Co.; Nashville, industrial Sales Co., ~— Keith-Simmons Co., 
Jackson. Motor Parts & Bearing Co.; Chatt 


nooga, Noland Co 


& Trans.; Knoxville, Seonatae Belting & Sup. 


OWN CO., Allied Belting & Trans. Co., Sesrings 

c Coastal Plains Sup. Co., 
Rubber Sup.; Lubbock, B 
up., industrial Sup Specialists, M. B. McKee 


igham Gin Sup 


Co., Bearing Specialists; Fort Worth, Con Ei Sales & Engr. Co., General 


Great Western 


tingham’s inc., Herritage Tool & Sup 
Houston, Diamond Sup. Corp., Hou- tex Sup. Co., 


Co.; Sherman, ay Etter Co.; McAlle 
Marshall, E. B. Hayes Mach. Co 
Paso, ag venting co Patterson Sales Co.; 
Waco, ate Q 

Wichita Bearing C 


Troy, 


VERMONT, St. Johnsbury, Reed Sup. Co 


S VIRGINIA, Bassatt, Biue Ridge Hardware & Sup 
Ridge Heréware Sup. Co 

- Co 
Co.; Peters rg. Tom 

Norfolk, Tayle pornee't iy * ee. Waike Co. 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, CHAIN GEAR, 
, Nott-Atwater Co 
Sales; Tacoma, Reel Mac 


Lufkin, ohain Fdry. & Mach 


Sup. Co., Hall ty Co., aeaee Co 
Conroe, Conroe Mill Sup. Co.; Tyler, Cottingham’s ini 


; Longvie Cot- 


Plainview, Diamond indust, ‘Sup.; 


Texas Belting & Mili 


Sup.; Brownsville, Gilbert Bearing Service; amarillo, A. 0. Gugenheim 
) 


M. Hassell Sup 
Co.; EI 
Pecos, Navarro 


Sup 
wip. Co.; Orange, Sabine Sup. Co.; Wichita. Falls, 


UTAH, Salt Lake i All Trans. Prods., Power Trans. Sup 


Co.; ea en Blue 


Lynchburg, J. C Ferebee Co 
ae | Graves ere inc; edhe dy Mize Sup 
Richmond, Southern Railway Sup. Co.; 


INC.; Spokane, Empire Bearing 
Everett, Greenshield’s Indust. 
h. Co.; Bellingham, Schuman Stee! Prod. inc.; 


Power Trans 


Mount Vernon, Trans-Bearing Co.; Longview, Longview Equip. 


Sup 
a ‘wall 


wesT oe meg Bluefield, Bluefield Hardware Co.; Charleston, Capital 
= Guyan Mach. Co.; Elkins, Valley Mill Sup. Co; 
onveyor & Mig. Co. Banks-Miller Sup. Co. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay, Libert Bearing; Madison, Richard E. Ela Co.; 
Wausau, Sjoberg Indust. Sales; Milwaukee, Equipment Specialty Co. 


CANADA, Alberta. Lethridge, Oliver Chemical Co., Ltd.; Manitoba, Winni- 
, Ute. 


peg, City Mach. Co. 
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PUERTO RICO, Santurce, Manufacturers Representatives. 


Research Project 


using hydrocarbon, alcohol, 
hydrogen as a fuel for the cell. 

In charge of the project will be 
Dr. Philip C. White, general man- 
ager of Standard Ojil’s research 
and development department at 
Chicago and Whiting, Ind., and 
Dr. Donald W. Collier, president 
of McGraw-Edison’s Thomas A. 
Edison Research Laboratory at 
West Orange, N. J. 


Few Already Developed 


A few experimental energy 
cells already have been devel- 
oped, the announcement said, but 
none has been practical enough to 
meet the requirements for using 
a cheap fuel that will provide the 
required power output for com- 
mercial use. 

McGraw-Edison’s Primary Bat- 
tery Division has been producing 
a semi-fuel cell for over 10 years. 
Trade-named the Carbonaire bat- 
tery, the cell uses zinc and air as 
fuels to generate electricity di- 
rectly. An efficient fuel cell will 
produce greater efficiency and 
have wider application than a 
gasoline engine, White and Col- 
lier said. 


or 


Tests Begin on Asphalt 
With Asbestos Fiber 


Phila A new type as- 
phalt containing asbestos fiber 
is being tested as a road surfacing 
material under heavy traffic con- 
ditions here. 

The test involves three city 
blocks: One has just been repaved 
with a new asbestos binder and 
topping, another uses standard 
asphalt binder and asphalt asbes- 
tos topping, while a third uses 
conventional asphalt. 

“We'll watch the test area 
closely for one year to determine 
the durability of the new com- 
pound in all kinds of weather, and 
how it compares with conven- 
tional material,” said David M. 
Smallwood, street commissioner. 
“If after one year the new ma- 
terial proves to be effective, we 
will expand its use to other sec- 
tions of the city.” 

The new compound, a product 
of Johns-Manville Corp., is said 
to produce a stronger road sur- 
face with increased resistance to 
indentation under heavy loads 
and high temperatures. The com- 
pany claims it has less brittleness 
under low temperatures with high 
flexibility and resilience. 


Monsanto Sets Expansion 
Of Phenol Production 


St. Louis—Monsanto Chemical 
Co., a major producer of phenol, 
plans to expand its market posi- 
tion by building a new plant in 
the Texas City, Tex., area. 

The facility, scheduled to be 
operating in the spring of 1962, 
will have a capacity to manufac- 
ture 75-million Ib., boosting Mon- 
santo’s total phenol output to 
over 200-million lb. annually. 
Total phenol production last year 
was 692-million Ib. 

Robert M. Morris, vice-presi- 
dent said that the major phenol 
expansion is based primarily on 
the firm’s increased captive re- 
quirements for the chemical in its 
expanding production of phenol 


derivatives. 
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Unions Fight Erie. DL&W Merger 


Washington — Job-conscious 
railroad labor leaders are making 
a new fight against railroad 
mergers to prevent what they 
claim will result in a wholesale 
loss of railroad jobs. 

Leaders of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association will go 
into court in an attempt to block 
the proposed merger of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad with the Erie. 

In a suit to prevent this, the 
association of 19 railroad unions 
claims that the merger plan does 
not legally protect the jobs of 
employes on the two lines. 


Though the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in approving the 
railroad alliance, agreed to a 
four-year moratorium on loss of 
income to the employes, the 
unions say this is not enough. 

In its court suit, the union 
group will claim that the law 
not only requires that employes 
involved in railroad mergers can 
be compensated for four years 
after the merger but that it re- 
quires their jobs be maintained. 

The ICC has ruled that com- 
pensation at the regular job rate 
is sufficient and that the law does 
not require a “job freeze.” 


EDMONT CASE NO. 671: Handling steel for truck bodies, expen- 
sive leather gloves lasted 20 shifts. Edmont recommended No. 
62W Grab-it gloves, Extracoated with cut-resistant rubber, which 
cost less and wore 25 shifts, reducing glove costs 54%. 


Extracoated glove cut costs 54% 


In the case above, the job-fitted glove reduced costs from 8¢ 
per man-shift to 3.8¢. The Grab-it glove’s rough surfaced 
coating is superior to leather in cut and snag resistance, 
cushions against shock and provides unequalled non-slip grip 
for safer handling. 

Free Test Offer to Listed Firms: Tell us your operation. 
From more than 50 types, we will recommend correct 
Extracoated gloves and send samples for on-the-job testing. 


Edmont Inc., 1254 Walnut Street, 
Ed mont 


Coshocton, Ohio — In Canada, 
write Edmont Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville, Quebec. JOB-FITTED GLOVES 
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1961 ELECTRONIC 
SUPPLY CATALOG 


572 PAGES « MOST COMPLETE 


BUY AT FACTORY PRICES 
WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS. ..SPECIALIZING IN: 
@ Semiconductors © Special-Purpose Tubes 


A @ Connectors © Test Equipment, Meters 
oe © Relays © Resistors, Controls 
© Transformers © Switches, Timers 


@ Knight-Kit® Instruments in Low-Cost Kit Form 
® Electronic Parts for Every Industrial Need 


ONE ORDER TO ALLIED FILLS THE WHOLE BILL 


Have the world’s largest stocks of electronic 
equipment at your command. No need to deal 
with hundreds of separate factories—one order 
to us fills the whole bill. You get same day ship- 
ment. You buy at factory prices. Write today for 
the FREE 1961 ALLIED Catalog—your one-source 
electronic supply guide. 


ALLIED RADIO 
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your dependable 


source for 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 137-K 
———_ in Chicago 80, Ill. 7 


eur 40th yeor 


Birmingham — Disposable 
pipeline equipment and low-cost 
auto fuel cells were among the 
future transportation trends dis- 
cussed at a recent conference 
here sponsored by the Southern 
Research Institute. 

The idea of disposable me- 
chanical equipment was sug- 
gested by C. C. Whittelsey, 
president of the New York pipe- 
line construction firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc. He cited 
increased interest rates as a 
major reason for turning to dis- 
posable equipment. 

“Instead of buying a compres- 
sor designed to last 200,000 to 
300,000 hours, we'll buy one 
designed to last 50,000 hours,” 
Whittelsey said. “When it wears 
out we'll throw it away like a 
used tissue and buy a new one. 
And we'll save money in the 
process. 


Interest Rates the Key 


“As long as interest rates keer 
getting higher and higher, it be- 
comes harder to justify spending 
money today in order to save 
money in the future. 

“Let’s suppose that we could 
reduce the cost of a compresso1 
station by 30% by using less 
rugged equipment. Considering 
the current costs of borrowin: 
money and attracting risk capital. 
the savings in interest alone ove 
a period of 11 years would be 
equal to half the original com 
pressor station cost. 

“This would permit you to re- 
place all the major equipment 
and still save the customers th¢ 
extra depreciation and taxes that 
a larger, more permanent in- 
stallation would require.” 


Changes in Pipeline Materials 


Construction materials for 
pipelines will also change, said 
Whittelsey. If aluminum pipe can 
be made stronger, both small and 
large lines will be made of alumi- 
num. Plastics will be used in- 
creasingly in gas distribution sys- 
tems and in crude oil gathering 
lines. And prestressed concrete 
will become more important in 
water lines, Whittelsey also 
pointed out. 

Whittelsey also predicted that 
pipelines of the future will carry 
two, three, or more materials at 
the same time. “They will act as 
tremendous mixing vats, process- 
ing the materials in transit.” 

Fuel cells and other promising 
developments in auto equinmen’‘ 
were discussed by Charles A. 
Chayne, a General Motors vice 
president and engineer. 


Automotive Changes Seen 


He predicted purchasing agents 
will be buying cars and trucks 
with these features in years to 
come: 

Fuel Cells: 
produce 


“Fuel cells can 
attractive operating 


Camblock Moves Facilities 


Boston — Camblock Corp., 
manufacturers of terminal block 
connectors, has switched all of its 
facilities from New York City to 
Natick, Mass. 

The firm now occupies a 10,- 
000 sq. ft. building in the Natick 
Industrial Center. Camblock 
holds rights to a camaction con- 
nector which cuts wiring time in 
electrical and electronic assem- 


blies. 
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costs depending on their effi- 
ciencies, and cost of fuel. How- 
ever, the presently known ma- 
terials and fabricating techniques 
dictate a high and impractical 
initial cost. 

“While much development 
work on fuel cells is actively 
being pursued, it will take some 
time before they are successful 
from a commercial point of 
view.” 

Stick Steering: Chayne pre- 
dicted that future autos will have 
throttle, brakes, and steering con- 
trolled by a single stick at the 
driver’s left hand. Electronic 
and electrical controls permit- 
ting this stick-driving would be 
located in the vehicle’s trunk. 

Highway Safety: Accident- 


‘Throwaway Compressors Seen for the Future 


driver altogether, he noted. In 
this system. The car’s front 
wheels are automatically posi- 
tioned by responding to signals 
picked up by tuned coils mounted 
on the front of the car. 

The coils sense a magnetic 
field produced by a current-car- 
rying wire in the road. This sys- 
tem, coupled with an automatic 
spacing control, could double the 
car-carrying capacity of some of 
our heavily traveled intercity 
routes, the speaker said. 

Gas Turbine: Chayne noted 
that the gas turbine at this time 
presents a fuel economy prob- 
lem. Fuel consumption of the 
turbine engine has been reduced 
by a regeneration system, but 
this requires a sacrifice in the 


free driving might result when the/engine’s_ simplicity, size, and 
steering is taken away from the|weight, he said. 


The greatest 
thing in 
carriages 

since 


babies 
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high quiliy WEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter 
carriage you get so many advantages. 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 
spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 
oil, and duplicating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers every- 
where — make it clear you want 


Webster 


MultikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 


Always send a ‘‘Time-Saver’’ courtesy carbon copy 


F.S. Webster Company « 7 Amherst Street « Cambridge, Mass. 


October 10, 1960 
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“your line 

with extra 

_sales bait 

& * NON-FLAKING 
_ GALVANIZED 


for 
COST SAVING 


every production saving deserves careful consideration. That’s why many manufacturers are using Inland 


With today’s squeeze between manufacturing cost and a 


selling price that moves products with satisfactory profit, 


TI-CO galvanized sheets to more economically provide corrosion resistance for their product. mi Many 
times Tl-CO can be substituted for more expensive materials. Tl-CO can eliminate the need for protective 
painting... often is less expensive. Or, if in your processing you normally form and then pot-dip produc- 
tion parts, this costly step can be eliminated by simply forming the part with the galvanized sheet that 
takes the toughest fabricating, yet won't chip, peel, crack or flake... Tl-CO. You'll add extra ‘sales bait” 


at the purchaser's level too! 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 30 West Monroe Street - Chicago 3, Illinois Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport + Detroit STNLANGS 


Houston + Indianapolis * Kansas City + Milwaukee * New York + St. Louis + St. Paul 


October 10, 1960 


Garage door maker saved 
costs of pot-dipping zinc 
coated stee/ rails and hard- 
ware when he switched to 
non-flaking TI-CO. 


Manufacturer of milk cases 
obtained corrosion resistance 
and increased strength at re- 
duced cost when he substi- 
tuted non-flaking TI-CO for 
more costly metal. 


Purchasing Week 


TI-CO eliminated painting of 
hot rolled steel! and provided 
added corrosion resistance 
for auto wheel! suspension 
component. 
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Value Analysis Helps Small Vendor ® 


Give Assist to Big Brother P.A.s 


Inwood, N. Y.—Control In- 
dustries, Inc., a small vendor of 
custom machine parts, has set ur 
a value analysis program to help 
its big brothers—the major de- 
fense contractors—hurdle some 
of the “built in” costs in sub- 
contracting. 

The program, believed to be 
unprecedented among small ma- 
chine shops, has paid $300,000 
in customer savings since it was 
established last January. 

The plan capitalizes on the 
firm’s specialized engineering 
know-how and provides a bridge 
between big industry’s VA pro- 
grams and the capabilities of a 
small but skilled vendor. 

Small vendors such as Control 
(sales $2.75-million a _ year) 
rarely have a say about design or 
value engineering because their 
contribution to prime awards is 
limited to a narrow manufactur- 
ing operation. 

Normally value analysis takes 
place in the prime contractor’s 
design department, usually “off 
limits” to small vendors. Con- 
sequently Control found its cost 
cutting efforts restricted to com- 
petitive bidding on rigid specifi- 
cations over which it had no 
power. 


Ability to Be Practical 


“We're specialists in machine 
shop work,” said Control Indus- 
tries President Fred Bleckner. 
“We have the engineers and the 
experience to relate design prob- 
lems to practical machine ap- 
plications. We believed we knew 
the cost-cutting possibilities bet- 
ter than any single (prime con- 
tractor’s) design engineer. Too 
often we found over engineered 
parts, but no way of correcting 
the problem.” 

The 25-year old firm therefore 
established a Value Analysis/ 
Value Engineering Department 
to answer this condition. 


Its aim: Eliminate “over engi- 
neering.” 


Method: Direct contact with 
contractor’s engineering depart- 
ments through purchasing. 


Organization: A staff function 
directed by engineers trained in 
value analysis and supported by 
top management. 


In developing a new VA/VE 
department, Control sought to 
bring customers: 

® Cost Reduction 

@ Added Engineering Skills 

@ Standard organization pro- 
cedures 

“What was done,” said Paul 
Moss, assistant chief engineer in 
charge of the department, “was 
to provide a channel of com- 
munication for discussion of cost 
reduction between major con- 
tractors and ourselves at the 
primary design stage. 

“Formerly we were handed a 
blueprint and asked to bid or 
make suggestions for the indi- 
vidual component. Under that 
procedure, we knew very little 
about the use of the item, the 
mating parts, the place in the 
final assembly, etc. Our cost re- 
duction efforts were limited by 
the scope of the information and 
specification demanded. 

“Now working with engineer- 
ing and vurchasing we can ques- 
tion designs and make a more 
useful contribution to the cus- 
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tomer’s cost reduction programs.” 

In practice, reports Jack H. 
Scheinman, an industrial engi- 
neer attached to the new depart- 
ment, the major contractors are 
approached by Control’s sales 
department. 

“This contact is normally done 
through Purchasing. We like to 
follow proper lines of authority. 
We tell the P. A. we have the 
VA/VE department and that its 
services are available without 
charge.” 


VALUE ANALYSIS IN ACTION: Paul Moss, head of 
Control Industries VA program reviews an engineer- 
ing problem facing small vendor of machine parts. 


COST-CUTTING: Moss and Control President Fred 
Bleckner huddle over blueprints. Such sessions saved 
firm’s clients more than $300,000 since January. 


What does Performability 
mean to your fleet operation? 


113° WHEELBASE LARK 


Purchasing Week 


Your own fleet operation will show real savings and run far smoother 
with the ’61 Lark. Already fleet proven in wide use, The Lark with new 
improvements and advances has Performability— and here’s how you 
benefit: 


Even greater Economy! The all-new Skybolt Six engine, of valve-in-head design and 112 HP, 
has already shown 17% greater gasoline mileage than Larks used in more than 1000 fleets 
last year... pre-tested and proven in the field by the largest “‘blue chip” fleet operators! 


Even greater Performance! Acceleration your drivers want—10% better at low speeds, 
18% better at middle speeds, 35% better at high cruising speeds for safe passing. 


Even greater Driver Comfort and Safety! A new recirculating ball steering system and new 
front suspension make steering 30% easier. Also new for ’'61—handsome safety-padded 
dash—increased legroom—smart low-silhouette body styling—increased visibility—oversize 
bonded brakes! And still those wonderful flat floors, high headroom, big seats, matchless 
roadability. 


Even greater Maintenance Savings! Fleet records already show The Lark saves % on 
maintenance, compared to other cars. But this year new brakes, new larger clutch (for 
the Skybolt Six) and several servicing improvements (such as a counterbalanced hood) 
will save you even more. 


The Sum Total of 2000 engineering and design improvements, perfected and coordinated, 
give the ’61 Lark unique response, economy, durability. That’s 61 Lark PERFORMABILITY. 
You have to drive it to believe it! 


NO CLAIMS, NO GUESSES—THESE ARE THE FACTS 
Actual field tests by commercial and government fleets show uniform satisfaction— “Excellent accel- 
eration from standing start, good passing performance”...“Good hill climbing”...“Excellent maneuver- 
ability and directional stability”...“Exceptionally good (steering) response and light touch”...“Good 
clutch and brake action”...“Better roadability than any car | have ever used.” 
Certified by United States Testing Company. 


CHAMP TRUCK 108%)" WHEELBASE LARK 


October 10, 1960 


The Case 
of the 
Ticktock Purse 


HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT? — 


The American Arbitration Assn. Helped Unwind 
This Buyer-Supplier Dispute Over Timepieces 


A manufacturer of cosmetics and women’s fashion accessories 
with a trade-mark known to millions decided to produce a new 
line of woman’s compacts, evenings bags, and purses with built-in 
watches. 

This involved a deal with an importer of Swiss watch move- 
ments, and the purchasing agent who negotiated with the watch 
importer made it clear the movements had to be 17 jewels, of high 
quality so that they could be truthfully advertised as “superbly 
accurate . . . timepieces of enduring beauty.” 

Those phrases were actually used in newspaper advertising in 


three Eastern cities where a pilot campaign was undertaken. 

Unfortunately, about 15% of a certain lot of movements failed 
to meet that standard. One of the importer’s shipping clerks 
inadvertently included a number of pieces intended for another 
customer. To make matters worse, the inferior movements were 
mounted in the bags and compacts before the error was dis- 
covered. 

Acknowledging his responsibility, the watch importer met with 
the buyer to determine what could be done about cutting the 
losses. The first suggestion—to remove all movements, separate 
the good from the bad, and re-mount them—would have been 
very costly. The buyer finally offered an alternative. 

“We won’t let any of these suspect items go out with our trade- 


YOUR WIDEST CHOICE-A SUPERIOR-PERFORMING FLEET VEHICLE FOR EVERY FLEET NEED! 


The new 


GLTARK === 


Performability 


you have fo drive it to believe it! 


October 10, 1960 


mark,” he said. “After removing 
identifying labels, we'll dispose 
of all compacts and bags outside 
our regular sales channels. Nat- 
urally, we won’t get our cus- 
tomary price, but you'll make up 
the difference.” The watch im- 
porter estimated that this would 
be the least expensive solution 
for him and approved the plan. 

As it turned out, “making up 
the difference” was much more 
costly than he expected. The 
merchandise was sold to a jobber 
who agreed that none of the bags 
or compacts would be retailed 
within a thousand miles of any 
of the three cities where the ad- 
vertising had been done. Natur- 
ally, the items went at a low price. 

When the watch importer saw 
the accounting, he hit the ceiling. 
“You're taking advantage of me,” 
he said. “You could have gotten 
a much better price here in the 
East. I’m not going to pay all that 
money.” 

At this, the buyer invoked the 
arbitration clause in their sales 
contract. This brought the whole 
controversy before a lawyer, an 
accountant, and a department 
store executive whom the parties 
selected from the American Arbi- 
tration Assn’s panels. 


What’s Your Answer? 


If you sat as a member of 
the arbitration panel on this 
case, how would you adjudi- 
cate the issues? Should the 
supplier be required to pay the 
full difference? Should he be 
permitted to pay only part? Or 
should some other equitable 
solution be reached? 

Make your own decision. 
Then turn to Page 35 and see 
how expert arbitrators solved 
“The Case of the Ticktock 


LET US SEND YOU THE FACTS! 


Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
South Bend 27, Indiana 


O Send us informative literature only 


by Studebaker 


NAME 


C Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 


Purse.” 


Cerro de Pasco Expands 
Metal Operations in Peru 


New York—Cerro de Pasco 
Corp. has opened a major drive 
to expand its nonferrous metals 
operations in Peru. 

The company has earmarked 
$7-million for improvements’ in 
these areas: 

La Oroya: The electrolytic zinc 
plant’s capacity will be increased 
from 32,000 to 52,000 short tons 
annually. 

Cerro de Pasco: The firm’s 
major mine will switch from un- 
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PLEASE PRINT 


TITLE 


derground to open pit mining of 


COMPANY 


copper and lead-zinc ore. The 


ADORESS 


concentrator will be expanded to 
handle the increased volume: 


Purchasing Week 
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According to Robert P. Koe- 
nig, president, the objective in the 
zinc refinery addition is “to re- 
duce to elemental metal in Peru 
a larger proportion of the total of 
the zinc ores we mine.” 
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Bingham McClellan has been elevated 
to assistant OEM sales manager, Indus- 
trial Div., Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich. 


Ray W. Thompson has been promoted 
to general sales manager, Marketing Div., 
Square D Co., Park Ridge, Ill. Kurt Mor- 
ris succeeds Thompson as midwestern 
region manager. 


Richard G. Jones has been named 
marketing manager, Microwave Dept., 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago. 


Curtis H. Locke succeeds James Mos- 
sell as sales manager, Machine Tool Div., 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mos- 
sell retired after 48 years with the com- 


pany. 


John K. Lincoln succeeds Frank Wil- 
sey, vice president of sales, as sales man- 
ager, Micro Switch Div., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Richard F. Johnson succeeds Kenneth J. 


the World of Sales: 


Cumming as central area sales manager 
at Cleveland. Cumming became sales 
manager, Marion Instrument Div., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Robert J. Koch has been appointed 
southwest regional sales manager, Morse 
Chain Co., Houston. 


William M. Myers joined Owatonna 
Tool Co., Minnesota, as district sales 
manager for Illinois, with the exception 
of Chicago. John Hann and Robert Wil- 
kinson were appointed district sales 
managers for the Oregon, Washington, 
and northern California territory. 


Earl R. Fiene was named director of 
automotive original equipment sales, 
Ekctric Autolite Co., Detroit. Fiene was 
formerly with Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. 


Forrest H. Ramage succeeds J. W. 
Owings as manager of sales, Pipe Div., 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


For You, Mr. Purchasing Agent 


These Are The Fairbanks Products That 


You Will Be Hearing 


About From Your 


Fairbanks Distributors—This Month! 


FAIRBANKS LAMILON ALL-PLASTIC WHEELS 
One Wheel For Any Section 


LAMILON Wheels permit 
you to save through standard- 
ization. These new truck and 
caster wheels, available in 
sizes 3 thru 12 inches, will 
not mark wood floors nor mar 
concrete floors; they are not 
affected by water, oils or greases and they retain 
their smooth, hard tread and concentricity under 
the worst floor conditions. 
Greater floor protection, less maintenance and 
smaller inventories are the advantages to be gained 


of Your Plant 


through standardization on LAMILON Wheels— 
exclusive Fairbanks products, typical of the values 
to be found in the Fairbanks line. 
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DART MALLEABLE IRON 
UNIONS GUARANTEED! 


For over 60 years every Dart 
Union has been backed by 
the firm guarantee—“If one 
should leak through we will 
give you two”—and less than 
1 in every 100,000 has proven 
to be faulty. Two bronze seats 
ground to a true ball and socket joint make a tight seal 
time and again without jamming. Darts can be used 
over and over again. Darts also available in all—iron 
construction. Sizes %”—4”. Rated 3004 S.W.P.—%*”"— 
2”; 2507 S.W.P.—2%2”"—4"; 600* W.O.G. all sizes. 


Getting the facts on these featured Fairbanks products is important to 
you. Because, like all Fairbanks products, they provide unique benefits, 
assure dependable trouble-free operation. And, all Fairbanks products 
are immediately available from Fairbanks stock carrying distributors. 


” Fairbanks ows. 


Executive Office: 
393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


520 ATLANTIC AVENUE 2600 S. THROOP STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


393 LAFAYETTE STREET 15 STANWIX STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


202 DIVISION STREET 
ROME, GA. 


FACTORIES—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. and ROME, GA, 


Sold through leading distributors in all principal cities 


Harry H. Bauer has moved up to mid- 
western regional sales manager, Scien- 
tific & Process Instruments Div., Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Harold V. Nail and Randolph B. 
Bishop, Computer Div., Clary Corp., 
have been appointed Southern California 
and Washington, D. C., sales branch 
managers respectively. 

Charles Wilson has taken the post of 
district sales manager, Universal Hydrau- 
lics Div., Holan Corp., Cleveland. 


C. F. Zeebuyth has been elected direc- 
tor of sales and traffic, Bulk Commodities 
Div., Pacific Intermountain Express, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


This Changing 
Purchasing 
Profession 


Fred T. L. Grimm, formerly purchasing 
agent of the Detroit plants of Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., has been named director of pur- 
chases. Grimm succeeds Fred Sicklesteel, 
who retired early in September. 


F. T. GRIMM T. H. GILL 


Thomas H. Gill was promoted from 
general purchasing agent to manager of 
purchases for Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearney, N. J. He is a past president of 
the Purchasing Agents’ Club of Trenton. 


Hugh Kelly has been advanced to ma- 
terials manager, a new post, at Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., Hatboro, Pa. Kelly, who 
has a production and cost accounting 
background, will coordinate purchasing, 
receiving, shipping, and inventory con- 
trol activities. 


Wilbert G. Arnold, operations manager, 
Ground Support Div., American Electron- 
ics, Inc., El] Monte, Calif., was promoted 
to the new post of director of procurement 
and material. 


Duane Hulquist has been made pur- 
chasing agent, Eriksen’s, Inc., Toledo. 


R. A. Wilson, assistant director of pur- 
chases, succeeds A. E. Russell as direc- 
tor of purchases for Studebaker-Packard 
of Canada Ltd., Toronto. Russell retired 
after 47 years service. 


Bertram F. Nixon assistant purchasing 
agent in the New York Division office of 
Texaco, was named purchasing coordina- 
tor in the department office. 


James Q. Kohler was advanced from 
director of purchasing to vice president, 
purchasing, by Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 


Austin Gafney has been appointed 
assistant purchasing manager of the 
chemical department, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., New York. He will assist John 
E. Zacharias, vice president and manager 
of McKesson’s chemical purchasing. 


Lloyd D. Simonson was named general 
manager of sales, United States Steel 
Products Div., New York. 


Norris B. Green has taken the new post 
of southwest district manager, Republic 
Rubber Div., Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Houston. 


Donald E. Cluck was made general 
sales manager, Trade Paint Div., W. P. 
Fuller & Co., San Francisco. 
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Thomas H. Wilder III, formerly of 
Broadview Research Corp., Burlingame, 
Calif., has been appointed San Francisco 
sales branch manager, Datamatic Diy., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

D. M. Irwin has been assigned the new 
post of assistant general sales manager, 
Wolverine Tube, division of Calumet & 
Hecla of Canada, Ltd. R. C. Cash and 
John P. Howland have moved up to sales 
managers of the Chicago district and 
Birmingham district of Wolverine Tube, 
respectively. 

James F. Orr, Jr., joined Servo Corp. 
of America, Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y., as 
manager of product sales. He was for- 
merly with Curtiss-Wright. 

Arnold V. Stockey has been advanced 
to general sales manager, Nutting Truck 
& Caster Co., Faribault, Minn. 


consistent quality 


Consistent Quality stainless steel takes the 
guesswork out of any production operation. 
Tooling set-ups become standard. Rejects and 
reworking are reduced. Your plant and your 
product move smoothly. 


J&L consistent quality stainless steel is as 
near as your telephone... 


Call Western Union by number, ask 
for Operator 25 


Western Union Operator 25 will give you the 
name of your nearest J&L stainless steel dis- 
tributor. You'll find that he can further reduce 
your costs of using stainless steel by provid- 
ing a complete selection of materials. He can 
save you the capital investment required to 
maintain long term inventories. He can pro- 
vide a wide variety of preproduction services, 
and reduce your overhead for stocking, han- 
dling, accounting and obsolescence. 


Your J&L distributor can provide you with 
the consistent quality stainless steel you need, 
as you need it, when you need it. He can serve 
you better because J&L serves him better. 
J&L’s own staff of technical specialists and 
metallurgists are at the call of your J&L 
distributor to give you the technical assist- 
ance, even advanced research, you may need. 


For better production and better service, call 
your J&L distributor — call Western Union 
Operator 25, today. 


J&Ll-a leading producer of stainless stee/ and 
precision cold rolled strip stee/s. 


STAINLESS 


SHEET - STRIP - BAR- WIRE 
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A Call Western Union by number-—ask for Operator 25 


for the nearest source of Consistent Quality Jel Stainless Steel 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation - STAINLESS and STRIP DIVISION - DETROIT 34 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN PIPE FITTINGS 


CHECK THESE S£e@%@xe FEATURES 
THEY INSURE QUALITY...IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 


¢¥ Uniform Wall Thickness at the Bend 
—in accordance with Specification 
MSS-SP-43 


Every Stainless Steel Fitting An- 
nealed and Pickled 


Every Fitting marked with Size, 
Analysis, Schedule and Production 
Code 


Certified Chemical Analysis Avail- 
able on All Fittings 


Complete Fitting Line — including 
Eccentric Reducers, Crosses, Reduc- 
ing Tees, etc. 


Full Flange Thickness—to ASA 
Dimensions 


Complete Selection of Metals— 
Stainless Steel, Aluminum, Hastelloy, 
Titanium, Zirconium, Carpenter 20 


Plus ... SPEEDLINE STAINLESS STEEL FIT- 
TINGS ARE AVAILABLE FROM STOCK— 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY CAN BE MADE BY 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Speedline are the original long tangent fittings with 
the ‘‘extra length'’ feature—on every end of every 
fitting. Speedline design and manufacturing experi- 
ence is your assurance of process pipe line de- 
pendability—and economy. Complete catalog data 
available on request. 


Oem CORROSION-RESISTANT FITTINGS 


STAINLESS STEEL »* ALUMINUM + SPECIAL ALLOYS 


@ REG. T.M. OF HORACE T. POTTS COMPANY 


A Product of HORACE T. POTTS COMPANY - 588 E. Erie Avenue + Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


New York — The materials 
handling equipment field shows 
definite signs of turning into a 
buyer’s market. And, with sales 
running some 6% below 1959 
on a year-to-date basis, it looks 
as though it will stay that way for 
some time. 

The government industrial 
price index, which shows a steady 
price rise since June (see chart), 
doesn’t reflect the current state 
of the market, industry observers 
contend. To prop up sagging 
sales, they say, manufacturers are 
resorting to widespread discount- 
ing from list prices. Reluctant 
buyers are also being wooed in 
other ways—through quick deliv- 
ery, improved servicing, and im- 
proved models. 

“Published prices may have 
gone up,” remarks one Midwest 
conveyor systems manufacturer, 
“but market prices haven't.” 


Good Bargaining Position 


Discounting is reported for al- 
most all kinds of material han- 
dling equipment. “The P.A. is in 
a good position to bargain,” was 
the comment made separately by 
a manufacturer of heavy crane 
equipment and a forklift truck 
producer. 

“List prices don’t mean much,” 
said a packaging conveyor execu- 
tive. “Some of the bids made by 
our competitors indicate they 
want to keep their shops going 
even if they have to eliminate 
profit.” 

“There are good buys for the 
P.A., specially if he buys in vol- 
ume,” observed the spokesman 
for a leading Eastern manufac- 
turer. This is true, he added, even 
where increasing costs and nar- 
rowing margins have led to some 
price hikes in recent months— 
fork lift trucks, for example, went 
up 3% for electric powered 
units and 5% for gas powered. 


Delivery Stressed 


With slim profit margins limit- 
ing price competition, many com- 
panies are stressing better deliv- 
ery and service. 

Standard equipment for leading 
lines have been placed with dis- 
tributors on a regional basis so 
that customers can get imme- 
diate delivery anywhere. 

Custom-built equipment also 
can be obtained much more 
quickly now. Special fork lift 
trucks, which had to be ordered 
nine months in advance at the 
beginning of the year, can now 
be purchased with a less than 
three-month lead time. 

Service should be a prime con- 
sideration for P.A.’s, cautioned 
W. R. Green, sales manager for 
Rapids-Standard conveyor divi- 
sion. “At this time, especially, 
low prices for materials handling 
systems should be evaluated 
against service and performance 
guarantees.” 

An important benefit accruing 
to P.A.’s from the keen competi- 
tion among manufacturers is the 
steady improvement of materials 
handling equipment. Some of 
these are: 

@ Conveyor systems: Rapids- 
Standard Co. has designed pack- 
age handling conveyor systems— 
both wheel and roller—which 
permit accumulation of goods as 
well as transportation. 

@ Fork lift trucks: The trend 
is toward equipment that will lift 
heavier loads higher in more 
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Buyers Market Appears Forthcoming 
In Materials Handling Equipment Field 


cramped quarters. Yale & Towne 
and the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co. have developed trucks 
that can lift up to 20,000 Ib. 
loads inside box cars. 

@ Power cranes: According to 
a Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton offi- 
cial, many P.A.’s, who were in 
the market for remote control 
materials handling system, found 
that the job could be done by 
one-man, wheel drive power 
cranes that can lift up to 70 tons 
in tight quarters. 
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Material Handling Equipment 
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For a copy of this 3-color, illustrated 
brochure “Fruehauf G.S.E.," write... 


| GO RUEHAUF | 


| 1/ TRAILER 
1 Senet Ane 


- 


COMPANY 4] 


IDEAS, DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTS FOR DEFENSE 


Fruehauf is the largest Ground Support Equipment specialist—with 
extensive design, research, development and production facilities de- 
voted exclusively to your G. S. E. problems. 


Fruehauf’s coast-to-coast facilities are described in a new 20-page, 
3-color brochure—‘‘Fruehauf G. S. E.’’—just off the press. 


. Two separate and complete divisions— Military Equipment Divi- 
sion, Detroit, and Missile Product Division, Los Angeles 


. . Over 2,400,000 square feet of manufacturing space available for 
your G. S. E. production 


. . 11 modern manufacturing plants spaced across America 
. Over 70 factory-branches to efficiently serve both military and 
civilian needs 
. Proven ability on a staggering number of prime and sub-contracts 


. Over 45 years of design and engineering skill in the transportation 
industry. 


Plants in the East and West 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT DIVISION — DETROIT 32, MICH. 
MISSILE PRODUCTS DIVISION — LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
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George Washington U Establishes 
Institute of Measurement Science 


Washington — America’s first 
Institute of Measurement Science 
will be established at George 
Washington University with the 
support of the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Martin Co., 
of Baltimore, Md. 

The institute will hold its first 
classes next February, University 
officials said. Several courses 
will be offered as part of the 
metrology curriculum, including 
a fundamental measurement 
course, a statistics course, and 
such specialized subjects as elec- 
tronic, thermal, and _ optical 
measurement. 

Students specializing in metrol- 
ogy will be expected to devote 
about 30% of all their courses to 
this subject. 

Dr. Martin Mason, dean of the 
university's School of Engineer- 
ing explained the goal: 

“In 1956,” Mason said, “the 
Soviets claimed they could make 
calibrations of temperature meas- 
uring devices up to 6,000 degrees 
centigrade, and their five-year 
plan called for extending this 
competence to 12,000 degrees by 
1960. By contrast, in 1956, the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards had 
reasonably satisfactory means for 


providing temperature calibra- 
tions of up to only 2,800 
degrees.” 


Even today, he said, National 
Bureau of Standards calibrations 
can be made to only 4,200 de- 
grees, or about one-third of 
Soviet capabilities. 

Dr. A. G. MeNish, chief of 
the Metrology Division of the 
Bureau of Standards, emphasized 
the urgent national requirement 
for the new measurement center. 
He said requests were rapidly 
increasing from industry for a 
source of talent to develop and 
use precise measurement tech- 
niques and that his bureau was 
rapidly feeling the increased load 
of these demands. 

Electronics and space indus- 
tries, which feel the “measure- 
ment pinch” most acutely, have 


Trenton Assn. Sponsors 


First Purchasing Course 


Trenton, N. J.—To provide 
local P.A.’s with the opportunity 
to further their purchasing knowl- 
edge, the Purchasing Agents’ 
Club of Trenton is sponsoring for 
the first time a 10-week purchas- 
ing course. 

The course, being held in con- 
junction with the Ewing Adult 
Education Program, Ewing High 
School, Ewing Township, N. J. is 
conducted by Douglas J. W. 
Clark. He is a management con- 
sultant of Long Valley, N. J., and 
has lectured on purchasing for 10 
years at Rutgers University. 

Topics to be covered include: 
introduction—history and _phi- 
losophy of management; econo- 
mics of purchasing; policy and 
organization; planning and proce- 
dure purchasing the right quality; 
purchasing the right quantity; in- 
ventory; selection or sources; 
relations-buyers and __ sellers; 
materials management and value 
analysis. 

D. Alan White, Winner Mfg. 
Co., who is in charge of the 
Trenton club education program, 
reports they hope to make this 
an annual event. 
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offered equipment, money, and 
their own employees for students 
in support of the new academic 
center for metrology, he said. 

“It is of the utmost importance 
to our needs at the bureau that 
this center be established,” 
McNish said. “There has been 
nothing like it before in the field 
of scientific measurement. The 
very security of our nation and 
the future vigor of science, indus- 
try, and commerce in America 
all depend on it.” 


OFFICERS of the new Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of North Alabama 
will take office at the group’s Oct. 
17 meeting. They are (front row, 
I-r): J. B. Elliott, P. & C. Redstone 
Arsenal, 2nd v.p.; A. H. Belcher, 
Rohm & Haas Co., pres.; J. C. 
Fisher, Chemstrand Corp., nat. 
dir.; T. C. Lavinder, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Ist v.p.; L. C. 
Highfill, Reynolds Metals Co., dir. 
at large; (second row) F. G. 
Tucker, Chemstrand Corp., treas.; 
B. T. Horsfield, Jr., Reynolds Met- 
als Co., sec.; H. M. McCullough, 
National Space Agency, dir.; S. K. 
Smith, Electro-Metallurgical Co., 
dir. J. F. Keown, Wolverine Tube, 
dir., not present. 
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THE FIRST 


NEW ALUMINUM 


SCREW MACHINE 
STOCK ALLOY 
IN 25 YEARS 


*Patent applied for 


Alcoa Alloy 6262-T9*- 
another Alcoa first— 
promises to become 
a standard in the 
screw machine 


products industry 


a comparison of the characteristics of ALCOA SCREW 
MACHINE STOCK ALLOY 6262-T9 with other 
ALUMINUM SCREW MACHINE STOCK ALLOYS 


6061-T6 | 2017-T4 and 
2024-T4 
Strength better better(1) 
Machinability better better (2) 
etre e same better 
Shasaceelitics wane better 


2011-T3 


better 


not as 
good 


better 


better 


(1) Based on Yield Strength 
(2) Depends on Method of Machining 


RELATIVE CHIP SIZE RATING 


2011-T3: 1.0 6262-T9: 1.4 2017-T4 and 2024-T4: 


2.0—3.0 6061-T6: 4.0 


Visit the Alcoa exhibit, Booth 1410, National Metals Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., October 17-21, 1960. 
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NEW SOUTHEASTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ASSN. officers include: 
(front row, I-r) Ted Howarth, Elbe 
File & Binder Co., treas.; Edward 
Pettengill, Continental Screw Co., 
sec.; James McCarthy, Atlas Tack 
Corp., v.p.; Charles Hinkley, 
Acushnet Processing Co., pres.; 
(back row) Joseph Burns, Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
dir. of meetings; Edward Hickey, 
Aerovox Corp., dir. of member- 
ship; Howard Conlon, C. N. Bet- 
tle Plastics, dir. of publicity; Jo- 
seph Desjardins, Aerovox Corp., 
dir. of programs. 
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Seminars on Foreign Purchasing 


Scheduled for 7 Cities This Month 


Boston—For purchasing agents 
now buying abroad or those in- 
terested in evaluating the profit- 
ability of foreign purchasing, a 
one-day seminar is being spon- 
sored in seven cities by the Mate- 
rials Management Institute in co- 
operation with the Industrial 
Education Institute. 

These seminars on “Problems 
of Buying Abroad” have been 
scheduled for: 

® Los Angeles—Oct. 18, Hotel 
Sheraton West. 


ALCOA’S NEW ALLOY 6262-T9 IS EXPECTED 
TO REPLACE ALLOY 6061 ENTIRELY AND 
2017, 2024 IN MANY APPLICATIONS. 


DESIGN ADVANTAGES-— Higher typical prop- 
erties (58,000 psi tensile strength, 55,000 
psi yield strength, 10 per cent elongation) 
than 2011, 2017, 2024 and 6061—better cor- 
rosion resistance and finishing characteris- 
tics than 2011, 2017 and 2024—not subject 
to stress corrosion cracking. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES—Buyers can re- 
duce inventories—stock one or two alloys 
instead of four—streamline purchasing— 
order in larger quantities. 


PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES-— Better machin- 
ability than 2017, 2024 and 6061. 


For complete information, specifications, 
delivery of the newest aluminum screw ma- 
chine stock alloy—Alcoa 6262-T9—call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, or distributor, 
or write: Aluminum Company of America, 
846-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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HIGHER STRENGTH —6262 offers higher strength than alloys 


2011, 2017 and 2024. 


BETTER CORROSION RESISTANCE—6262 offers better cor- 
rosion resistance and finishing characteristics than alloys 


2011, 2017 and 2024. 


BETTER MACHINABILITY—6262 offers better machinability 
and higher strength than alloy 6061 . . . corrosion resistance 
and finishing characteristics comparable to 6061. 


Waitcoa atumiINUuUM 


Me. 
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SCREW MACHINE STOCK 


® Dallas — Oct. 20, Hotel 
Adolphus. 
® Chicago — Oct. 21, Hotel 


Sheraton Towers. 
@New York — Oct. 24, Park 


Sheraton. 

® Philadelphia—Oct. 26, Hotel 
Sheraton. 

® Cleveland—Oct. 27, Hotel 
Pick-Carter. 


® Detroit — Oct. 28, 
Sheraton Cadillac. 

The program, aimed at present- 
ing practcial solutions to the basic 
problems involved in making 
foreign industrial purchases, will 
be conducted by John R. Blinch 
and Louis J. De Rose. 

Blinch is director and secretary 
of the Purchasing Officers Assn. 
of Great Britain and executive 
secretary of the European Fed- 
eration of Purchasing. De Rose 
is executive director, Material 
Management Institute, and presi- 
dent of De Rose & Associates, 
consultants on purchasing. 

The seminar will cover: 

@Introduction to Successful 
Purchasing Abroad — extent of 
U.S. purchasing in Europe and 
Asia, trends in overseas pur- 
chasing. 

® Reconciling Foreign Purchase 
with Existing Objectives—setting 
up and maintaining standards of 
quality, meeting delivery sched- 
ules. 

@Solving Basic Problems in 
Purchasing Aboard—how to use 
professional purchasing organiza- 
tions to locate most suitable 
sources of supply and check on 
performance, credit, and other 
elements; conditions of contracts 
used abroad. 

@The Changing Pattern of 
Trade in Europe and Asia—re- 
alignments of American and For- 
eign trade, political and economic 
implications of “Trade not Aid.” 

For reservations and additional 
information, P.A.’s sould contact 
the Industrial Education Insti- 
tute, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 


NAPA Official Outlines 
P.A.’s Steps to Success 


New York—There’s no sure- 
fire formula for success, Metro- 
politan Purchasers Club members 
were told. 

“You are dependent not only 
on your own efforts but on the 
efforts of many associates,” G. W. 
Howard Ahl, executive-secretary, 
NAPA, advised the group at its 
monthly meeting. 

Discussing the place of the pur- 
chasing agent and buyer in the 
corporate structure, he said, “‘it is 
a matter of just how far do you 
want to go.” 

To move up the management 
ladder, Ahl said a purchasing 
man must: 

@ Have a knowledge of func- 
tions outside of the purchasing 
department. 

@Command respect from his 
associates. 

@Have insight 
relations problems. 

@ Be of high moral character. 

@Expand his thinking to in- 
clude interest in political and 
economic factors that affect his 
company. 

@ Have the courage of his con- 
victions—even if it means he 
must go out and get another job 
at times. 


Hotel 


into human 
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| Instructor Harry M. Hague of Harbridge House assigns case 
+ (below) to Raytheon students and directs their attention to costs. 


? Case problem presented here is condensed from 13-page real-life 
* business problem involving costs, purchasing, and negotiations. 
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3. 


7. 


Homework may require two-six hours of 
figuring and analysis by the students. 


Study group adopts sales role, leaves class 
room to plan strategy to use on buyers. 


How Raytheon 


he men pictured above are learning purchasing 
by living a price negotiation. There’s a bit of 
play-acting, some charades, and maybe some ham 
in their performances, but their intent is as serious 
as if they were actually negotiating in their jobs at 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 
The scene: A case method training class put on for 
Raytheon by Harbridge House, Inc., Boston consultants 
and training specialists. 


In the Shoes of Managers 


For the six hours of this class, the “students” are 
in the shoes of managers at the A. J. March Co., the 
firm described in the case at the left. This 13-page 
real-life business situation (here greatly condensed and 
simplified to give you an idea what a case looks like) 
was prepared by Harbridge House researchers from 
an actual company’s experience. However the name 
was changed to disguise the company. 

The full length case includes the cost and pricing 
systems of the March Co.—all the details an on-the- 
scene manager would have. However, these details 
aren’t laid out in easy order for quick solution; the 
students have to dig deep and push pencils to get them. 

Even then there’s no pat answer. Depending on his 
way of looking at the figures, each student can take a 
different view of the cost system, and come up with a 
different price. When he does, he must lay his pro- 
posal out for criticism by classmates, and defend it 
against 24 other able P.A.’s and salesmen who have 
their own proposals to put across. 

This real-life teaching method puts the learning 


P.A. 


right in the 
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Presentation by student puts his analysis 
and proposal up for discussion by class. 


Negetiation on quantity costs and price 
takes place in class, which knows all tricks. 


5 Disagreement comes quickly and vigor- 
* ously, as another student presses his view. 


." 
\" WN 


9 Advanced technique of learning curve 
* comes into play in attempt to cut price. 


4 Assignment to develop buying and selling 


strategy, once students understand costs. 


a 


10 Instructor sums up sides of argument, 
* critiques discussion, stresses major points. 


. 5 Learn Their Profession the Real-Life Way 


t in the student’s lap, makes it more meaningful 
im. There’s no chance for snoozing in a lecture 
ion, for class participation is essential. And be- 
se the cases are especially good for business situa- 
s where judgment, negotiation, and human relations 
a big factor, Harbridge House has found them ideal 
teaching procurement problems in defense indus- 
;, government agencies, and sub-contracting work. 
farbridge House has taught a similar course at Con- 
Astronautics Div., Aerojet-General Corp., and in 
ous Defense Dept. agencies. The firm prepared the 
craft Industry Procurement Course and the one 
1 by the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Los 
eles. It uses the case method in the NSIA Govern- 
it Contracting Course, and is readying a course 
ch concentrates exclusively on the negotiation prob- 
Another new course will deal with purchasing- 
neering relations. 
aytheon had used some of these courses in the 
Paul B. Wilson, Raytheon’s Director of Pro- 
‘ment was pleased with the progress his buyers had 
le on a learning curve course taught this past sum- 
So the next step was a course in “Prices, Costs, 
Contracts.” 


Tailor-Made for Needs 


larry M. Hague, Harbridge House vice president 
the instructor in the photos above, worked with 
theon to build such a course to fit their needs. 
bridge House has a large number of cases (col- 
2d by its staff of 75), each of which illustrates a 
icular facet of cost estimating, contracts, negotia- 
, pricing, or other procurement problem. In broader 
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management-type courses, finance, marketing, account- 
ing, and human relations courses could be included to 
the curriculum. 

Then, Dr. Farrar, chief of Raytheon’s marketing 
department, became interested in putting some of its 
salesmen, contract representatives, and staff men 
through an estimating course. Better costing and 
negotiating techniques would help both buyers and 
sellers, they decided. 


Approach From Both Sides of Desk 


Hague agreed. “The course would help them pre- 
pare cost proposals and justify the elements of costs,” 
he said. “The P.A. could represent the buyer’s point 
of view in class, and the contract man, the seller. 
That’s two roles to play, and each can gain from the 
other.” 

The course emerged as 14 six-hour sessions, 
scheduled to run once a week in two sections. Each 
section includes 25 students, roughly divided between 
“buyers” and “sellers.” Class is in session from 1:00 
to 7:00 p.m., including two breaks and two half-hour 
study periods. Thus much studying on top of a half-day 
of work might seem too much to ask of men on the 
job. But each class takes up two or three cases, and 
even six hours is seldom enough to completely dis- 
cuss all the points in the cases. Spirited arguments 
continue during the coffee breaks and after 7:00, 
official quitting time. 

In the case method, the learning burden is on the 
student. The instructor, as shown above, seldom has 
much to say, in contrast to a lecturer. However, his 
way of teaching is to draw the important facts and 
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principles out of class discussion. This is done through 
careful questioning, raising issues for students to dis- 
cuss, and guiding the class toward important points. 

How do the students like this approach? The photos 
show their enthusiasm. Also Robert Miller, Procure- 
ment Manager at the Sudbury, Mass., Airborne Equip- 
ment Center, told PURCHASING WEEK, “This kind of 
learning really sharpens you up. It offers you all kinds 
of usable tools, and it makes you think about what 
you are doing.” 


Decisions Rather Than Lectures 


Al Hanley, one of the contract representatives 
said, “The case method is good because there is a 
management decision involved, instead of a lecture.” 
He also felt it was good to learn with a group of pur- 
chasing men, because “it gives you an idea of how the 
other half looks at the figures you use to negotiate 
with.” 

W. P. Maher, another sales representative brought 
out another important point about the case method: 
“It’s good practice at sorting out information. It’s not 
in easy form to get at, which is the way you have to 
work with business information anyhow. It took me 
three hours to get the cost material together in usable 
form so I could make my proposal.” 

A survey of the P.A. participants showed that they 
had spent from two to six hours’ homework on each 
day’s cases. All felt that the time they spent was well 
worth it. F. Wallace Ramsey, Assistant to the Director 
of Procurement said, “It’s valuable because this is 
real growth learning; it leads to your growth as a 
manager and not to becoming an encyclopedia.” 


[Meetings You May Want to Attend | 


First Listing 


Atomfair West— 1st West Coast Nuclear In- 
dustrial Exposition, Mark Hopkins & Fairmont 
Hotels, San Francisco, Dec. 12-15. 
Industrial Building Exposition & Congress— 
The Coliseum, New York, Dec. 12-15. 


Previously Listed 
OCTOBER 


National Aeronautic Meeting, Manufacturing 
Forum, and Engineering Display—Ambassa- 


Memorial 
12-13. 


lowa—Products Show, Veterans 


Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 


District 5 Conference NAPA—Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Job- 
bers—Annual Meeting & Trade Show, Shera- 
ton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., October 
16-18. 


National Metal Exvosition and Congress— 
Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17-21. 


Purchasing Workshop — Sponsored by Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. of Chicago, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, Oct. 18-19. 


National Electrical Contractors Association— 
1960 Annual Convention, Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center, Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 23-27. 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New 


York, Oct. 24-28. 


11th National Conference on Standards— 
American Standards Association, Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


Chemical Buyers Group of NAPA—Fal! Con- 
ference, Pick Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
26-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers Ex- 
hibition—-Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 26-28. 


14th Annual Automatic Vending Convention 
& Exhibit—Exhibition Hall and Fontainebleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 


gress—Detroit Artillery Armory, Detroit, 


Mich., Nov. 8-11. 


National Hotel Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, Nov. 14-17. 


Western Tool Show & Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion—American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Ambassador Hotel and Los Angeles Sports 
Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 14-18. 


Office Buyers Conference—NAPA Office Buy- 
ers Grouo, The University Club, Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 16-17. 


International Automation Exposition & Con- 
gress—tTrade Show Building, New York, Nov. 
16-20. 


Electrical & Home Appliance Show—Electrical 
Building, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., Nov. 
25-30. 


dor Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 10-14. 


8th District Conference NAPA—Sheraton-Ten 


National Hardware Show — Coliseum, New 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 18-21. 


York, Oct. 10-14. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—15th Annual Conference and Products 
Exhibit, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23-26. 


1960 Products Show—Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central 


Are 

You 

Getting 
FULL VALUE 


From your 
Roller Chain 
Dollar? 


In engineering service and 
delivery from the manufacturer 


Each dollar invested in Acme Chain 
buys the highest quality product that 
experience, material, design, crafts- 
manship and facilities can produce at 
competitive prices. But your dollar 
value doesn’t end here. Acme has built 
its enviable reputation for giving its 
customers fast excellent engineering 
and technical service from start to 
finish. 

Whatever the problem, Acme’s En- 
gineering Department has always been 
on hand to supply its customers with a 
fast practical solution. 

Be sure you get this extra value 
from every dollar you invest in roller 
chains. Consult your nearest Acme 
Distributor or write our Engineering 
Department for the answer to your 
power transmission or conveying prob- 
lems. 


Write Dept. 36-B 
for new ill, 100 page cata- 
log with engineering section. 


RELIABLE CHAIN DRIVES FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


ROLLER CHAINS, SPROCKETS, CONVEYOR CHAINS, FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS, ATTACHMENTS. (Special and Standard) 
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24th National Exposition of Power & Mechan- 
ical Engineering—Coliseum, New York, Nov. 
28-Dec. 2. 


NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Exposition— 
Memorial Soorts Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 

~_ DECEMBER 
Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., Coliseum, New York, 


Dec. 5-8. 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Industrial Exhibit 
—Toledo Civic Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, 
November 2-4. 


National Technical Conferenc> & Exhibit— 
American Production & Inventory Control So- 


List Your Meetings 


cietv, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Nov. Associations, societies, and commit- 
2-4, : 

tees interested in calling the attention of 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute|| readers of Purchasing Week to their 
Exposition—Convention Hall, Atlantic City, meetings are welcome to use this column. 


Nov. 2-5. The gathering should be one of interest 


to purchasing agents. There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meetings Cal- 
endar, Purchasing Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Materials Handling Institute's Central States 
Show—Kentucky Fair & Exposition Center, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 8-10. 


First National Die Casting Exsosition & Con- 


NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY- 


When you need parts, processing, assem- Ve J 
blies, we can locate new sources for you. ; 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference 
by electronic methods, information about 
the production capacity of thousands of 
plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 
Plains, write Randall Klemme, Vice Pres., 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, or call WEbster 7600. 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


This Unique Service Is Yours...Simply For the Asking 
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Industry News In Brief 


Purolator Products Builds 


Creston, lowa — Construction 
has begun here on a $400,000 
plant for Purolator Products, Inc., 
to make filters for farm machin- 
ery, automobiles, and off-the- 
highway equipment. 

The plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion in February. When it be- 
gins production, Purolator’s pres- 
ent facilities at five other locations 
will switch from farm items to 
increase production of industrial, 
aviation, and automotive replace- 
ment filters. 


Dick Revamps Sales Setup 


Chicago—A. B. Dick has 
streamlined sales and service or- 
ganization in 11 Western states 
for better communication with 
distributors. 

In the new setup, former re- 
gional office responsibilities have 
been taken over by three sales 
centers in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle. 

Each operation will expand its 
staff to handle the company’s line 
of duplicating equipment and 
supplies. 


Mallory Opens New Plant 


Lexington, N. C.—The Mal- 
lory Battery Co., division of P. R. 
Mallory & Co., has begun pro- 
duction of mercury batteries at a 
new plant here. 

The facility also will produce 
other battery systems such as the 
recently announced manganese 
system. 

The new plant has a laboratory 
for capacity, cycle, and life tests 
which will operate on an around- 
the-clock basis. Production set 
up includes 40 in process inspec- 
tion stations to check manufac- 
turing and quality control. 


Careytemp Output Doubled 


Cincinnati—Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co. plans to double the produc- 
tion capacity of its new industrial 
heat insulation material, Carey- 
temp, with the addition of facili- 
ties at its Lockland plant. 

The Lockland facility will go 
into production early next year. 
Plans are also underway for 
further expansion of production 
at the firm’s Lennoxville, Que., 
plant. 


Rheem Opens New Office 


Mountain View, Calif.— 
Rheem Semiconductor Corp. has 
opened a new sales office in Great 
Neck, N. Y., to work with a local 
distributor. 

The new office is located at 320 
Northern Blvd. Rheem’s distribu- 
tor in the area is Arrow Elec- 
tronics Inc. in Mineola. Rheem 
Semiconductor Corp is a sub- 
sidiary of the Rheem Mfg. Co. 
and was established last year. 


Star Cutter Expands Line 


Farmington, Mich.—Star Cut- 
ter Co. has expanded its line of 
machine tools with the purchase 
of a line of keyseater, grinders 
and cutters from Baker Brothers, 
Inc., of Toledo. 

Star will sell: the Model No. 0 
crank action keyseaters for pro- 
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ducing keyways up to 1-in. wide; 
the Model No. 25 automatic feed 
keyseater for keyways up to 244- 
in. wide, keyseater cutters and the 
Model 3 vertical profile grinder 
with 13-in. dia. table under the 
Star trade name. 


B-W Sets Up Subsidiary 


Chicago—Borg-Warner Corp. 
is consolidating its foothold in the 
electronics field by setting up a 
subsidiary, Omnitronics, Inc., in 
Philadelphia. 


The new firm will specialize in 
space electronics equipment, dig- 
ital communication, data han- 
dling systems, and terminal ma- 
chinery. 

B-W operates other electronics 
plants in Santa Ana, Calif., and 
Burbank, Calif., through separate 
divisions. 


Modular Moves Division 


Trenton, N. J.— Modular 
Molding Corp. has transferred its 
Modular Products Div. to larger 


|) quarters at 155 Bear Tavern Rd., 


West Trenton. 

The company manufactures 
custom molded fiberglass rein- 
forced plastic products for indus- 
trial, transportation, and con- 
struction markets. 


New Bethlehem Office 


Los Angeles—Construction of 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s new 15- 
story West Coast headquarters 
has been completed. 

The 300,000 sq. ft. structure, 
on Davis St. between Sacramento 
and California Sts., has been de- 
signed as a showplace of steel 
construction. 


Clearing Marks Milestone 


Chicago—Clearing, a division 
of U. S. Industries, held an open 
house for employees to mark the 
delivery of the 15,000th press to 
industry since the firm’s founding. 

The 325,000 Ib. press will be 
installed at the Ford Co.’s Dear- 
born stamping plant. 


Quick-Way Names 
Distributor 


Denver — Quick-Way Truck 
Shovel Co. has named Bairstow 
Distributing Co., Atlanta, distrib- 
utor for earth moving equipment 
for 12 Georgia counties. 


2-STRIP 


REINFORCED TAPE 


Gives Faster, Stronger, 
Lower Cost Closures 


REINFORCED TAPE 


vs 
GLUING ——> 


An independent test showed two-strip rein- 
forced tape ahead of gluing by 55 boxes per 
hour (240 boxes as against 185 boxes). Rein- 


forced tape sealed cartons are stronger too. 


Two-strip sealing with reinforced tape is ap- 
proved by all carriers. Write for further infor- 
mation to our home office in Attleboro, Mass. 


—_ 


* 


Beebe aac 


beacheacad 


Re 


REINFORCED TAPE 
vs 
q— PLAIN TAPE 


Only two strips of reinforced tape are needed as 
against six strips with plain tape. Figure what 
your shipping room can save per day, per week, 
per month in time and labor costs. Best of all, 
your customer is assured of safe, sure arrival 


of his shipment. 


REINFORCED TAPE 


vs 
4#—- STAPLING 


The same independent test showed reinforced 
tape sealing even further ahead when com- 
pared with stapling. The score: 240 boxes per 
hour against 101 boxes. Yes, and reinforced 
tape adds to container strength — keeps it 


stronger, longer. 


<P 
SISALKRAFT 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago6 + New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture ....., 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


New Books 


Fuel Cells. Edited by George J. Young. Pub- 


lished by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 154 pages. 
Price: $5.75 


Based on a symposium sponsored by 
the American Chemical Society, the 
contributors survey every major area of 
fuel cell research and present an author- 
itative review of the significant new de- 
velopments showing themselves in direct 
energy conversion. 

In addition, they examine the industrial 
implications of fuel cells as ground power 
supplies, as power supplies for mobile 
engines, and as chemical reactors. 

Among the topics discussed in detail 
are: high-temperature fuel cells, nature 
of the electrode processes in fuel gas 
cells, and hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell with 
carbon electrodes. 


Business Responsibility In Action. Edited by 
Dan H. Fenn, Jr. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 159 pages. Price: $4.75. 


This book thoroughly explores the sub- 
ject of business responsibility and sums 
up just what this term means to you 
as an individual manager and to your 
company. 

Written from a practical, operating 
point of view, the contributors discuss, 
among other things, the general mean- 
ing of the concept, the relationship 
between management methods and re- 
sponsibility, and the possible conse- 
quences of assuming nonbusiness obliga- 
tions by a company. 

Altogether the book is a valuable com- 
pendium of fact, opinion, and sound ad- 
vice presented by top business leaders as- 
sembled at the 29th Annual Harvard 
Business Conference. 


EXPERIENCED 


TECHNICAL HELP on 


me 


Roller Chain Applications 


P 


PROMPT SERVICE 


from Complete Stocks 


call your local 
DIAMOND CHAIN 


Distributor 


7 Your Diamonp Distributor can help you work out 
efficient, cost-cutting roller chain installations for power trans- 
fer, precision timing and conveying applications. He has, in 
stock, a good selection of D1iaMonp roller chain and sprockets. 
He maintains large stocks of spare parts—connecting links, 
roller links—individually packaged in weatherproof, trans- 
parent plastic bags for easy shelving and identification. 


Coast-to-Coast Sales and Service— Call your D1amonp Distributor 
for prompt service for all your roller chain needs. Look under 
“Chains” or ‘‘Chains, Roller’ in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book . . . or write direct to DIAMOND for his name. 


Catalogs and Engineering Service Your Diamonp Distributor can 
supply you with catalogs giving full information on roller 
chain and sprockets. Factory engineering service on special 
problems is also available through your D1amonp Distributor. 


DIAMOND CHAIN COMPANY, 


INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Dept. 627 + 402 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


DIAMOND 


ROLLER 


Find Your 
Meares! Distributor 
te the 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


‘CHAINS 
wo 


From the 


Associations 


Newer Metals 


Symposium on newer metals discusses 
new materials that were developed in 
response to new applications for which 
conventional materials could not serve 
adequately. Three distinct topics are 
covered: Properties of Refractory Metals; 
Nuclear and Light Metals; and Processing 
of Newer Metals, with five sub-topics 
under each. The book is well illustrated 
and contains numerous references. The 
price of this 218 page publication (STP 
272) is $7.25. It is available from 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


From the 


Manufacturers 
Steel Products 


Discusses 35 films on steel available 
from company on a loan basis including: 
“New World of Stainless Steel,” “Metal 
Window Installation,’ “Care and Han- 
dling of Buyers.” Films are all 16 milli- 
meter and are from 12 to 45 min. in 
length. (33 pages.) Republic Steel Corp., 
Commercial Research Div., 1436 Repub- 
lic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Hydraulic Products 


Describes hydraulic equipment, includ- 
ing power packages, servo valves and sys- 
tems, pressure controls, hydraulic motors, 
variable speed drives, hydraulic cylinders 
and accessories, etc. Typical circuit dia- 
grams are also given. Catalog SOOIC (74 
pages). Vickers, Inc., Sperry Rand Corp., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


Strain Gages 


Contains prices and technical specifica- 
tions for over 350 strain gages plus acces- 
sories. Includes SR-4 and photo-elastic 
Strainline gages, plus monofilament strain 
gages and inserts. SR-4 Strain Gage Price 
List 4310-60 (28 pages). Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Electronics & Instrumen- 
tation Div., Waltham, Mass. 


Diamond-Impregnated Products 


Describes metal-bonded, diamond- 
impregnated products including drills, 
wheels, blades, dressers, hones, and laps. 
Also gives information on ordering, speci- 
fications, prices, sizes, marking symbols, 
etc. Catalog DG 395 (37 pages). Fish- 
Schurman Corp., 70 Portman Road, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Heat Exchangers 


Gives design features and applications 
of company’s new line of multi-tube, 
double-pipe heat exchangers, plus a stand- 
ardization discourse on these units for all 
plant duties. Bulletin 111 (8 pages). 
Brown Fintube Co., 300 Huron St., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


Pallets 


Describes pallets and their uses and ex- 
plains how to estimate pallet requirements 
by floor-area, weight, and unit methods. 
Illustrates standard loading patterns and 
offers suggestions for safe pallet opera- 
tions. (15 pages.) Raymond Corp., 108- 
184 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 


Leak Detection 


Gives information on company’s Type 
H-6 halogen leak detector and accessory 
equipment for air conditioning and re- 
frigeration service. Describes and gives 
prices also for other leak detector models. 
Bulletin GEA-6827A (10 pages). Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Co edema © Go Vastic 


RICH, COLORFUL 


DECORATED 
COVERS 


FOR CATALOGS @ PRICE LISTS ® PRESENTATIONS 
SALES MANUALS ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS ® BULLETINS 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY a 
For more facts — turn page e 


Your company’s printed messages and 
pictures about products, prices or procedures, 
deserve the prestige and protection of 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK’S 
MODERN, VINYL DECORATED COVERS 


Virgin viny] plastic is first choice for decorated covers, and speci- 


fied by over half of National’s catalog customers. Virgin plastic 


outlasts all other plastics . . . reclaimed or intermediate grades. Fy iN 

Almost a limitless range of decoration possibilities . . . silk screen- ety + _ 

ing in one to four colors or more . . . 3-Dimensional applique of eT ii s —— _— 
your name or trademark in plastic, electronically welded on the rr: r 4 is Cte dg Wai & 
cover . . . traditional stamping and embossing. For modern design Sh “provides -« 


with built-in durability and economy, specify a National virgin 


‘ oo Bee 


vinyl] plastic binder for your next catalog, manual or handbook. Ke ‘ 4 


al ae OS ar 
aS - ee e 


Nationa BBLank © ooK COMPANY _[ 
Dept. 2709, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Please send Planning Manual for aid in designing loose-leaf binders with 
decorated covers (_| 
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| Follow Up: Letters and Comments | 


Man From Home Office 


Our September 26 issue carried a re- 
port on a National Industrial Conference 
Board meeting, “Salesmen Map Strategy 
to Use in Buyer’s Market; No Payola,” 
p. 1. Among the techniques mentioned 
was the “double-barrelled sales call, with 
a district or regional sales manager mak- 
ing pre-arranged calls with salesmen to 
hypo buying interest.” This particular 
strategy triggered the following comments 
from a Detroit P.A. We thought you too 
would be interested in his reaction.— 
The Editor. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Regarding your story of the National 
Industrial Conference Board meeting, the 

“man from the home office” serves no 
useful purpose in calling on me. 

This is pressure selling, pure and sim- 
ple—pressure on the buyer and pressure 
on the regularly assigned salesman. The 
implication is that the salesman is doing 
a mediocre job, and that the buyer can be 


for soinDess stood, 


STAMPINGS 
SPUN SHAPES 
CASTINGS 


AND FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELING 
Rs aed ag 


= evn Oe, 
VOLLRATH | 


Multiple-Drawn 
Stainless 


ai- 


Steel 
Milk Strainer 


Saal 4 


ma F 


Do your operations call for 

deep drawn or spun stainless 
steel shapes? . . . for stainless steel 
castings? .. . for vitreous 
enameled products? Consult Vollrath, 

a reliable centralized source of 

supply for metal parts or finished 
products—to your specifications. 


Complete volume production facilities 
are at your service in our 
progressive plant: tool and die shop, 
heavy presses, flow-form spinning 
machines, efficient polishing 
equipment, conveyorized enameling 
shop, and a modern foundry with 
machining and x-ray inspection 
for sand and centrifugal castings. 


For forming and finishing metal— 
any size, any shape—consult 
Vollrath, specialists in quality 
manufacture since 1874. 


Write today to CONTRACT SALES DIVISION 


THE VOLLRATH CO. 
Box 611, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Phone: GLencourt 7-4851 
Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


pushed over by the fireball from head- 
quarters. We buy on the basis of value 
offered and are not influenced by a fast 
pitch. 

If the salesman must be given addi- 
tional education or training by his super- 
visor, I'd prefer that he do not use my 
office as a classroom and myself as 
demonstration dummy. 

A Purchasing Agent 


Keep Them Coming 


Baltimore, Md, 

Inventory control is, in my opinion, 
one of the most important things a small 
business can do to help its profit picture. 

Your articles on this subject are ex- 
tremely useful. Keep them coming. As 
a suggestion, sources of research on this 
subject would be useful. 

We would like to have two copies of 
“How to Figure Out When Your Inven- 
tory Is on the Ragged Edge And to Make 
Allowances for Any Delays in Receiving 
New Stock,” Sept. 26 (p. 22) and “Tight 
Inventory Policies Are Becoming SOP,” 
Sept. 19, (p. 1). 

Melvin Fuld 
Director of Purchases 
Fuld Bros., Inc. 


Pied Piper 
Belmond, Iowa 

Please send me the address of Dynamic 
Sound, Inc., Cleveland (PW, Sept. 19, ’60, 
“Cleveland Concern Builds Pied Piper to 
Drive Out Rats,” p. 44). 

We would like to know more about 
this sound device manufactured by them 
to clear buildings of rats. 

Gene B. Griffin 
Controller 
Tomco, Inc. 


@ It is: 15235 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11. 


Arbitration Decision 


When a vendor admits some of the 
merchandise he delivered wasn’t up to 
contract specifications, a price allow- 
ance often is the remedy. But deter- 
mining the amount is not always a 
matter of simple arithmetic. Other 
complicated problems of business ad- 
ministration must be considered. 

In the “Case of the Ticktock Purse” 
(page 21), the arbitrators handed down 
an award favoring the cosmetic-hand- 
bag manufacturer. 

The arbitrators agreed that the mer- 
chandise could have sold at a better 
price in the East, but only because the 
manufacturer had created a market by 
his advertising. It would have been 
imprudent, to say the least, to let a 
similar but inferior item be sold in the 
same area where name-brand compacts 
and bags were still being featured. This 
would have cheapened the line. 

After paying all costs, the watch im- 
porter thought he would have done 
better to accept the first suggestion— 
removal of all movements and replace- 
ment of those that were not up to qual- 
ity. But that was his mistake in judg- 
ment, and the arbitrators saw no reason 
why the buyer’s firm should pay for it. 

The American Arbitration Assn. is 
a private, nonprofit organization that 
helps businessmen and management 
and labor find peaceful, fairminded so- 
lutions to their quarrels. Many con- 
tracts between buyers and vendors 
contain a “future dispute arbitration 
clause” directing that any controversy 
or claim be settled in accordance with 
AAA rules. : 

Services of the Association in adjudi- 
cating disputes are available in key 
business and industrial centers across 
the country. For further information 
contact the AAA at its main head- 
quarters, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Mortons New Package Cuts Breakage 


Chicago—Here’s more proof that good 
supplier-buyer relationships pay off for 
purchasing. 

Morton Salt Co.’s purchasing depart- 
ment spearheaded a push for better pack- 
aging, which is now saving the company 
thousands of dollars annually by reducing 
breakage. 


A Problem Bag 


Morton had used an asphalt laminated 
multiwall bag for many years to ship salt. 
The asphalt acted as a moisture barrier 
preventing the salt from caking. But in 
cold weather the asphalt became brittle, 
causing abnormal bag breakage and loss. 

In its search for better material to re- 
place asphalt, the company went to bag 
manufacturers with the problem. 

Norman Esthus, head of Morton’s pur- 
chasing department, sent a letter to all 
bag manufacturers describing the com- 
pany’s need for a new container. Morton’s 
purchasing men followed through by men- 


tioning the need whenever they talked to 
bag salesmen. In this way they kept a 
continual pressure on the bag manufac- 
turers. 

After several years’ work, Chase Bag 
Co. developed a bag using polythylene 
instead of an asphalt impregnated paper 
ply. The new bag, now being used in 25, 
50, and 100-Ib. sizes has three advan- 
tages: It resists water vapor better than 
asphalt bags; it has greater bursting 
strength, and it costs the same as the 
former packaging material. 


Plant Visits Helped 


Plant visits by Morton staffers aided in 
getting the right bag; Morton men were 
there checking the prototypes and making 
suggestions. Cost problems were solved 
by the bag companies themselves, since 
Morton wanted a new bag at or very near 
the old price. 

The effort by purchasing paid off with 
a better bag at the old price. 
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an electronic tube \ 
failure? 
keep your line moving with 
-Syvani Electronic Tubes 


There’s a rugged Sylvania Tube for practically every 
industrial electronics job, including yours. Thyratrons, 
Ignitrons, Voltage- 
Tubes—all are built to stand up under constant duty in 
critical electronics control applications. 


Regulator and Voltage-Reference 


Keep production efficiency high. Reduce maintenance 
and down time. Replace with quality-assured Sylvania 


Electronic Tubes — they are available promptly from your Sylvania 
Industrial Tube Distributor. Ask him for the “Sylvania Industrial 
Tubes” booklet. Or, write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Dept. 4610A, 1100 Main. St., Buffalo, New York. 
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Automotive 
Perspective 


(This column is the fourth in a series on 1961 model cars with fleet potential. 
Next Week: the top executive name plates—Cadillac, Imperial, Continental.) 

The parade of new car introductions climaxes Oct. 15 with the opening of 
the National Automobile Show in Detroit’s new Cobo Hall. There, under the 
single roof of the world’s largest exhibition building, can be seen every American 
make of car and truck in every variety. 

An unusually large number of automotive suppliers also plan exhibits. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower will salute the industry at the traditional 
banquet. Most interesting of all, perhaps, will be “Auto Wonderland.” This, in 
essence, is a miniature auto factory that will show how a car is born. 


Rambler American 


This stubby, economical little car is rapidly growing in the esteem of fleet users. 
It has been completely restyled for 1961, but sales V. P. Roy Abernethy says: 
“We are committed to a policy of maintaining the owner’s investment by not 
subjecting the American to capricious annual changes.” 

A convertible has been added to the usual range of sedans and station wagons. 
All bodies are of unitized construction and are mounted on a 100-in. wheelbase. 
The car is 5.2 in. shorter and 3 in. narrower than last year’s model. 

Like all Rambler products, the American is dipped to its roof line in a rust- 
proof compound, Another substantial saving in maintenance cost is the ceramic 
coated muffler and tailpipe that is claimed to last the life of the car. 

The American custom series offers a venerable but reliable, 90-hp T-head six 
as standard equipment. Outside of the Willys Jeep and some trucks, it is the 
only engine of this type still built in this country. Super and deluxe series feature 
a 125-hp, OHV six. Manual, overdrive and automatic transmissions are avail- 
able. 

Summary: Smallest of the 1961, U. S. compacts. Cheapest custom models use 
a 90-hp, L-head six. Optional in this and standard in super and deluxe series is a 
125 hp, OHV six. Fuel—All use regular gasoline. Tires—6.00 x 15 standard; 
optional—6.50 x 15. A new tread design is claimed to offer 15% longer life. 

Price: Two-door business sedan—$1,831*. 


Rambler Classic 


Classic is the new name applied to the familiar, middle-of-the-line Rambler. 
Most outstanding feature is a 195.6-cu. in., OHV six-cylinder engine with a 
die-cast aluminum block. Cast-iron V-8’s of 200 and 215 hp are optional. 

This car has undergone a moderate “facelift” that leaves its basic structural 
design intact. Four-door sedans and station wagons are the only body styles 
offered, but the wagon is unique for its optional side-hinged rear gate. All bodies 
are of unitized construction and rust-proof as described above. 

Aside from rear seat headroom, this Rambler model has the most generous 
interior dimensions of any U. S. compact. It also offers the most varying degrees 
of luxury and power. The new aluminum engine was tested in a recent 1-million 
mile endurance run involving 10 cars driven at a constant 75 mph. 

Like the American, front fenders are bolted on for easy replacement. An 
interesting and maintenance saving option is self-adjusting brakes. These auto- 
matically take up the slack in lining clearance whenever brakes are applied while 
the car is backed up. 

Summary: The original U. S. compact. Aluminum die-cast, 125 hp six-cylinder 
engine is standard. 200 and 215 hp V-8 engines are optional at extra cost. Fuel— 
All use regular gasoline. Tires—Standard six-cylinder—6.50 x 15; optional— 
6.70 x 15. V-8’s use 7.50 x 14. 

Price: 4-door Classic six—$2,128*. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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7. 10 and 20-WATT 
“MINIATURE 


-femccemy THINS” 


Resistors 
Feature Adjustable Tap 


Miniature-thin resistors, for 
application where space is at 
a premium, come in 10, 15, 
and 20-watt sizes. In 10-watt 
size, cores are only % in. 
thick and %-in. long. Mount- 
ing brackets, which extend 
through the core, aid heat 
dissipation. Units are avail- 
able with adjustable tap fea- 
ture. 

Price: approx. 30¢ to 60¢. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Ohmite Mfg. Co., 3609 
Howard St., Skokie, Ill. (PW, 
10/10/60) 


Pipe Caps 
Made of Plastic 


Polyethylene plastic pipe 
caps, NEMA color coded for 
ease of identification, are de- 
signed to protect external end 
threads on piping and con- 
duits. Sizes range from ¥% in. 
to 2-in. nominal pipe and 
conduit size. Single-threaded 
caps are easily applied and 
just as easily removed. 

Price: $1.25 to $8.79 per 
100. Delivery: immediate. 

Plastics Div., Clover Indus- 
tries Inc., 578 Young St., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. (PW, 
10/10/60) 


Motors 
Feature Sealed Windings 


Encapsulated motors, avail- 
able in 3 or 2-phase, 1 
through 125 hp, are sealed 
with a specially developed 
epoxy compound applied 
under vacuum. Units are 
available in NEMA designs 
A, B, C, and D for 1, 2, 3, 
or 4-speed constant or vari- 
able torque operation. 

Price: $157 to $3,759. 
Delivery: 6 wk. 

Howell Electric Motors 
Co., Howell, Mich. (PW, 
10/10/60). 


Holder 


For Soldering Iron 


Lightweight metal holder 
for hand soldering iron has 
removable asbestos _ rest, 
notched at ends to adjust to 
any size iron tip. Available in 
three sizes: 3% in., 5% in., 
and adjustable model (4 in. 
closed to 6% in. wide open). 
Unit can be permanently 
mounted on bench or used as 
a movable cradle. 

Price: $1.10, $1.25, and 
$1.85. Delivery: 30 days. 

Falls Laboratory, Inc., 
2219 Nottingham Way, Tren- 
ton, N. J. (PW, 10/10/60). 
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Plug Valve 
Resists Corrosion 


Tefion plug valve, designed 
for operation with air, oil, 
water, or gas, is rated for 
service up to 250 Ib. at 320 
F. to 500 F. Teflon plug 
solves problems of friction, 
heat, corrosion, and leakage. 
Available in IPS sizes ¥% in., 
% in., % in., and % in., 
with 2, 3, 4, or 5-way drill- 
ings. 

Price: From $12.50 (%4 
in.). Delivery: 2 wk. 

Conant Bros. Co., Inc., 
427 Riverside Ave., Medford, 
Mass. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Metal Cabinet 
Offered in 3 Models 


Metal drawer-type cabinet 
for storage and display comes 
in 3, 6, and 9-drawer 
models. Three-drawer unit 
measures 9%-in. wide by 
9%-in. high by 12%-in. 
deep. Drawers are divided 
into two compartments with 
provisions for additional 
division at 1l-in. intervals. 
Design allows for stacking. 

Price: $9.95 to $19.95. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Durham Mig. Co., 200 
Main St., Durham, Conn. 
(PW, 10/10/60) 


Coders 
Eliminate Fluid Inks 


High-speed coder series is 
designed for attachment to 
packaging machines or pow- 
ered conveyors of all types 
for printing onto any porous 
or semiporous surfaces. A 
self-contained inker replaces 
fiuid inks, solvents, etc. 
Printing head diameters of 
6 in., 8 in., and 10 in. are 
available. 

Price: $175 to $200. De- 
livery 2 to 3 wk. 

Thomas Engineering Co., 
9257 N. Laramie, Skokie, 
lll. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Vulcanized Fiber 
Protects Against Fire 


Flame-resistant vulcanized 
fiber is intended for use as a 
combination flame, heat, and 
dielectric barrier in electrical 
and electronic equipment. 
Grey in color, this new elec- 
trical grade is available in 
rolls, coils or sheets in thick- 
nesses of .O10 in. to 7% in. 

Price: $3.30 per 48-in. x 
80-in. sheet, (s-in. thick- 
ness.) Delivery: 2 wk. 

National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., 1060 Beech St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (PW, 10/10/ 
60) 
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Perspective 


(Continued from page 36) 


Mercury 


This former luxury make has jumped into the fleet market with its new Meteor 
600 series. Mercury was expected to match Ford prices, model for model, from 
Ford’s Fairlane 500 series and above. 


It should, because the new Mercury uses the Ford basic body style, and all 
other dimensions, including the wheelbase of 120 in., are within an inch or two 
of being the same. Engines are identical to the Ford products described last 
week in this column (see P:W., Oct. 3, p. 24). They range from the standard 
equipment, 135-hp six to a premium gas V-8 of 300 hp. This is the first six 
to be offered in Mercury’s history. 


Mercury greasing need be accomplished only every 30,000 miles. Like other 
Ford products, it carries a 12,000-mile unconditional warranty. In addition to 
the Meteor 600, there is an 800 version of the same car, plus a much more 
luxurious Monterey series. All are available in the usual body styles. 


A Mercury chassis exclusive is the so-called “cushion-line” suspension system. 
This is a mechanical linkage at all four wheels that allows them to ride with, as 
well as over, the bumps. In front, rubber bushings permit the lateral travel. In 
the rear, the same purpose is accomplished by tension shackles. 


Summary: 135 hp, six-cylinder engine is standard. A 175 hp V-8 is optional at 
extra cost. Fuel—Regular gasoline except for top-of-the-line engine choices that 
range up to 300 hp. Those require premium gasoline. Tires—7.50 x 14. 


Price: To start at about $2,195*. 


A Rtits 


Pontiac 


Pontiac’s straddle-wheeled Chiefs will continue to frighten garage doors across 
the country with their “wider than they really are” appearance. The car comes 
in four series, but the relatively low-priced Catalina line is of most interest to 
fleet buyers. This can be had in no less than seven body styles. 


Wheelbase has been shortened to 119 in. in this line, and a race-proved 389 
cu. in. V-8 engine is standard. A special economy version to fit both 3-speed 
and hydra-matic transmissions is optional at no extra cost. Other engines, all 
based on the same block, range up to a whopping 348 hp with a four-speed 
manual transmission that might be useful in police work listed as a further 
performance option. 

The frame is all-new, as is the body. Box girders extend around the perimeter 
of the car to give protection in a collision. Bodies are one inch lower, four 
inches shorter and 2.5 in. narrower; most interior dimensions have been 
increased over previous models. 

Summary: A prestige fleet car. Standard engine is a 215-hp V-8 that uses 
regular gasoline. Twenty other optional engine-transmission combinations range 
up to 348 hp. Most of these require premium gasoline. Tires—8.00 x 14. 


Price: Two-door sports sedan—$2,390*. 


*Prices are factory list, excluding taxes and delivery charges. 
—Don MacDonald, McGraw-Hill Detroit Bureau 
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Pump 
Comes in 2 Models 


Industrial centrifugal 
pump is furnished either as 
straight centrifugal or self- 
priming, from 3 hp. through 
15 hp. Unit has capacity up 
to 550 gpm and head pres- 
sure to 170 ft. Available 
either close coupled to elec- 
tric motor or pedestal 
mounted for user coupling. 

Price: $582.28 to $1,260. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Hydropump, Inc., 165 S. 
Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Calif. 
(PW, 10/10/60) 


Drill Sleeves 
Absorb Vibrations 


Red nylon drill sleeves are 
designed to protect new drills, 
white sleeves to add extra life 
to old drills. Each type 
comes in four standard sizes. 
Sleeve material has capacity 
to absorb up to 25% of the 
vibration that may otherwise 
be transmitted to the cutting 
edge of tool. 

Price: $1.35 to $5.30. De- 
livery: immediate. 

American Twist Drill Co., 
14311 West Chicago Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. (PW, 10/10- 
/60) 


Counter 
Features Disposable Pen 


Counter identifies each 
item counted and keeps track 
of total count. Each time 
user touches pen tip to an 
item it leaves a small spot of 
ink and the counter clicks 
once. Dial shows an accur- 
ate total of count. Pen is 
disposable and easily re- 
placeable in several distinc- 
tive colors. 

Price: $28.50. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Van D. Mark, P. O. Box 
120, St. Clair, Mich. (PW, 
10/10/60) 


Rectifier Tube 


Lasts Longer 


Highly shock-resistant rec- 
tifier tube, designed to mili- 
tary specifications, has longer 
life and greater reliability 
than previous models. High- 
voltage unit features a thoria- 
coated, direct-heating _fila- 
ment and a “moly” anode, 
sprayed with pure zirconium. 

Price: $12.50. Delivery: 
Nov. 1. 

Industrial Components 
Div., Raytheon Co., 55 
Chapel St., Newton 58, Mass. 
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Tractor Shovel 
Gives Higher Lift 


High-lift industrial tractor 
shovel provides full 7 ft., 2 
in. of dumping clearance, an 
increase of 14 in. over 
standard models. Shovel ca- 
pacity is 1,600 Ib.; dump 
angle is 43 deg. Shovel units 
can be provided with full 
range of buckets from 12 to 
27 cu. ft. capacity. 

Price: $7,425. Delivery: 
90 days. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11000 Roosevelt Bivd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. (PW, 
10/10/60) 


Guide Line Light 
Features 1,500-Watt Bulb 


Guide line light projects 
any desired number of paral- 
lel straight shadow lines, 
square or rectangles, or a 
single white line. Features 
1,500-watt bulb that lasts 
about 2,000 hr. Reflector in- 
creases lumen output to de- 
liver clear marking lines in 
pattern 18-in. to 22-in. wide 
and 12-ft. to 24-ft. length. 

Price: $269.50. Delivery: 
2 to 3 wk. 

Carter Products Co., Inc., 
Helmer Bidg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Rolling Step Platforms 
Stress Safety 


All-steel rolling step plat- 
form line includes 1 to 12 
step models. Units come 
with safety treads of ex- 
panded metal or non-slip 
rubber or anti-skid grating. 
The 6-ft. through 12-ft. 
models feature safety locking 
and unlocking device. The 
l-step to 5-step models have 
spring-loaded casters. 

Price: from $12.75. De- 
livery: 5 days. 

Louisville Ladder Co., 
1101 West Oak St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Extruder 
Reduces Downtime 


Thermoplastic extruder, 
with 60-in. center line, is de- 
signed for custom perform- 
ance with choice of heaters. 
screws, friction controls and 
control panels. Unit is equip- 
ped with continuous forced 
filtered oil system and extra 
heavy duty thrust assembly 
to reduce downtime. 

Price: $8,250 (less motor). 
Delivery: 6 wk. 

Olympia Tool & Machine 
Co., 119-121 Delancy St., 
Newark 5, N. J. (PW, 
10/10/60) 
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IBM Develops Machine 
To Translate Documents 


Into Computer Language 


White Plains, N. Y.—Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
announced a major advance in 
computer technology—a machine 
that reads typed and printed data 
directly into a computer memory 
for high-speed data processing. 

The new computer unit—a 
solid state optical reading ma- 
chine — automatically translates 
numerical printed data into ma- 
chine language for direct input 
to an IBM 1401 computer at a 
rate of 480 characters/sec. from 
as many as 400 documents a min- 
ute. 

Said Gilbert Jones, president 
of IBM’s Data Processing Div., 
“A variety of forms now can be 
understood by a data processing 
system without going through the 
intermediate step of punched 
cards or tape.” 


Can Handle Many Sizes 


The optical character reader, 
designated 1418, can handle doc- 
uments in sizes ranging from 5% 
in. to 8% in. wide by 2% in. to 
3 2/3 in. high. Thickness can 
vary from that of bond paper to 
IBM card stock. Any printed 
forms within these dimensions— 
premium notices, imprinted 
charge slips, telephone bills, tax 
notices, coupons, and continuous 
card forms, for example—can be 
used as direct input to the IBM 
1401. 

As the documents feed into the 
1418, they are separated and 
aligned—one document at a time. 
Each form then feeds individ- 
ually onto a revolving drum, 
where it is held flat by a vacuum. 
As the drum revolves, the com- 
plete surface of the form passes 
under a lens system. 

The standard IBM 1418 has 
one optical reading station, which 
reads a single type style from any 
line on the document. With a 
second reading station available 
as an option, the unit can read 
two lines in the same or differ- 
ent type styles in one pass of a 
document. 

Numerical characters are 
scanned individually and trans- 
ferred one at a time to the mag- 
netic core storage of the 1401 
system. Once in storage, the data 
can be processed and the results 
produced as punched cards, mag- 
netic tape, or printed reports by 
the 1401. 

While the 1418 is reading, the 
1401 can perform independent 
functions, such as a magnetic 
tape to printer operations. The 
tapes prepared on the 1401 sys- 
tem can also be used for input 
to larger IBM data processing 


Steel Tape 
Rewinds Automatically 


White - enameled 50 - ft. 
steel tape is marked both in 
feet and 16-in. centers. Spring 
for automatic rewinding is 
146 in. long and has over- 
riding clutch on hub. Work- 
ing parts are protected by 
closed extra-thick aluminum 
housings. 

Price: $16.45 (with belt 


Automatic Dispenser 
Eliminates Waste 


High-speed machine, de- 
signed for metering, mixing 
and dispensing two com- 
ponent plastic systems, can 
be used manually or adapted 
to any automatic or semi-au- 
tomatic production line as a 
stationary piece. Model ad- 
justs easily to wide range of 
cycles and materials. 

Price: from $960. Deliv- 


— Delivery: immedi- oty: 30 00 OB daw. 
Spencer Production & New Plastic Corp., 1026 


N. Sycamore Ave., Los An- 
geles 38, Calif. (PW, 10/10/ 
60) 


Sales, Pullman, Wash. (PW, 
10/10/60) 


machines. 


ROCKS ON THE RUN - In the making by The Port of New York Authority, the second traffic level on one of the 
world’s most beautiful bridges, the graceful George Washington Bridge that joins the Jersey shore to Manhattan Island. The 
end result ... beauty pointed skyward, begins with down-to-earth digging, upheaval of earth, removal of rocks, change of 
terrain. Contractors George M. Brewster & Co., Inc., responsible for a tremendous amount of the work being done on the 
New Jersey approach to the new level, estimated removal of approximately four hundred thousand yards of rock and one 
hundred fifty thousand yards of dirt on their contracts alone. New approaches to the bridge had to be cut from huge solid 
rock cliffs. Much of this rock was processed for re-use on the job as stone backfill, and as concrete aggregate. Thirty-six-inch 
belts were used to convey the rock from processing plants to hoppers. The belts for this huge operation were made for 
George M. Brewster & Co., Inc. by Hewitt-Robins, the carcasses of which were made with Mount Vernon fabrics. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc., and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 


or in the application of those already available. 
AE: | 
COMPANY 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes The 
Big Difference e 


A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


$@4:1 ties 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston + Los Angeles 


: k, wide duck, drills, twills, 
, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Army duck, ounce duck, , drilis, twil 
saeberts ond slime Fabrics used by the canvas goods oor aba neuey 4 bos a om rts ony oT. Pamens cnt ante space jaf 
i . inating fabrics and special constructions for the plastics industry ¢ 
pedro rns tenia! fore + the coating iaduetry e Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and weak ete : a 
felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines @ Mop yarns and drapery fabrics e Work clothing fabrics for industry @ Fabrics for U. 3. y 
and Navy @ Specification fabrics for industry generally. 


Yale & Towne Introduces 
New Pin-Tumbler Lock 
WithRemovable Cylinder 


Chicago—A new lock cylinder 
that makes it possible for the 
pin-tumbler lock mechanism to 
be removed instantly with a con- 
trol key has been introduced by 
Yale & Towne’s Lock and Hard- 
ware Div. 

The cylinders, which were 
demonstrated at the National 
Builders’ Hardware Exposition 
here, are expected to find wide 
use in hotels, apartment build- 
ings, and offices—any place, in 
fact, where the possession of keys 
by former occupants is a security 
headache. 

The core of the new Yale lock 
cylinder is removed simply by in- 
serting a special control key sup- 
plied with the cylinders for this 
purpose. The key releases the 
core’s locking cam and allows it 
to be replaced with a core having 
a different key pattern—saving 
the time and expense involved in 
removing the entire lock cylinder 
from the door. 

Key changes, according to Yale 
& Towne, are virtually unlimited 
and the new Yale cylinders can 
be masterkeyed and grand master- 
keyed. The new removable-core 
cylinders can be used in any mor- 
tise lock, rim lock, or panic exit 
device. They are available in dull 
or bright brass, bronze, dull or 
bright chrome, anodized alumi- 
num, and dull or bright stainless 
steel to match the finsh of any 
lockset or panic exit device. 


Adhesive Bonds Stainless 
To Variety of Materials 


Pittsburgh — Ultra-thin stain- 
less steel is now being bonded to 
a variety of back-up materials 
for use in a wide range of appli- 
cations—from skyscrapers to 
home-made shower stalls. 

The new product is made by 
Mirawal Div. of Birdsboro Corp., 
of Birdsboro, Pa., from stainless 
steel supplied by Allegheny Lud- 
Jum Corp. 

Key to the new lamination, 
says Mirawal, is a new plastic- 
type adhesive that moves with 
thermal expansion and contrac- 
tion. The bond has held firm 
through tests that have subjected 
panels to live steam, immersion in 
hot water, and exposure to tem- 
perature extremes for long peri- 
ods of time, the company says. 

The new panels come in stand- 
ard 4 ft. x 10 ft. sections and 
can be cut with a handsaw. They 
can be used either on the interior 
or exterior of buildings and are 
highly resistant to surface impact 
damage. 
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Conductive Gasketing 


For High Temperatures 


Conductive gasketing for 
high-temperature use is avail- 
able in 2 types—30 and 24- 
mesh aluminum alloy wire 
cloth. The wire cloths are 
impregnated with a 50 duro- 
to 
0.016-in. and 0.020-in. thick- 
nesses. Withstand tempera- 
tures from 65 F to 550 F. 

Price: $8.55 per yd. (8 in.- 
widths, 30 mesh). Delivery: 


meter silicone rubber 


immediate. 


Connecticut Hard Rubber 
New 
Haven 9 (PW, 10/10/60) 


Co., 407 East St., 


Pail Rack 


Eliminates Waste 


Pail rack permits easy dis- 
pensing of liquids from 5-gal. 
containers. Balanced con- 
tainer eliminates _ spilling 
waste. Clamping of band is 
easily performed by tighten- 
ing plated wingnut. 

Price: $4.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Hub-States Chemical & 
Equipment Co., 1255 N. 
Windsor St., Indianapolis 1, 
Ind. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Non-Magnetic and salt-corrosion- 
resistant Republic ELECTRUNITE® Stain- 
less Steel Tubing, Type 304, 42” 
O.D., was used to fabricate corona 
rings for a powerful East Coast Navy 
Radio Station. Despite the rather 
severe bend of the 15- and 20-foot 
rings, the fabricator reported no 
trouble whatsoever. The rings were 
made in three sections. ELECTRUNITE 
was bent to the correct radius. Three 
lugs were welded to each section. 
The ends were flared for the insertion 
of a plug used at the erection site to 
assemble the three pieces into a com- 
plete ring and suspend it from towers 
approximately 1,400 feet high. The 
fabrication was handled by Jentsch 
& Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
subcontractors to Lapp Insulator Com- 
pany, Leroy, New York. 


Bend, Flange, Weld, Easy-to-Fabricate 


ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing and Pipe are available 
in A.LS.1 chrome-nickel analy- 
ses. Sizes range from %” O.D. 
to 5” O.D. Pipe sizes are 
available from Ye" I.P.S. 
through 2” I.P.S. in ASA sched- 
ule 40S; from Ye" |.P.S. through 
4" LP.S in schedule 10S; and 
from 2" LP.S. through 4” LP.S. 
in schedule 5S wall thicknesses. 
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ELECTRUNITE 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


This fabricator needed a reliable source for large diameter heavy wall stainless steel tube 
for corona rings. From its large size range, Republic was able to provide the proper 
tube for this vital application. 

Most experienced welded tube maker, and world leader in the production of stainless 
and alloy steels, Republic has all the facilities to qualify as your number one source. 
Complete range of sizes, gages, wall thickness. Broad distributer stocks. Large in- 
ventories of mill stocks to draw on. Top reputation for quality and for ability to meet 
deliveries. Technical and metallurgical assistance. Fast service: price and delivery 
quotations to you within twenty-four hours. 

For applications requiring pressure-tested tube, Republic offers exclusive FARROWTEST® 
—the ultimate in non-destructive testing. This eddy-current test probes for and detects 
defects so minute they pass other, less positive tests. Tube quality is measured for you! 


Send in your inquiries for Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe. 
You'll like the product. . . and the service. 
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Transfer Ammeter 
Features High Accuracy 


volt 


accuracy 


Price: $2,395. 
approx. 5 mos. 

Engelhard Industries, Inc., 
113 Astor St., Newark 2, 
N. J. (PW, 10/10/60) 


ammeter 
measures alternating or direct 
currents and voltages with 
over fre- 
quency range from 5 to 50,- 
000 cycles. Model has 2 sets 
ranges—one 
voltages from 0.5 to 1,500 v. 
and the other currents, from 
7.5 milliamperes to 25 am- 


Delivery: 


covers 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE "DEKORON-COATED”® E.M.T. pro- 
tects your electrical wiring systems, outlasts standard 
conduit ten-to-one in highly corrosive conditions of 
service. A tough coating of polyethylene encases strong, 
lightweight E.M.T. in an end-to-end armor that is im- 
pervious to gases, fumes, steam, and other corrosive 
atmospheres. Easy to cut, easy to install. Also available 
on Republic Hot Dip Galvanized Conduit. Send for 
additional information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL PORTABLE DRUM RACKS may be your solution for hard-to- 
handle, hard-to-stack, hard-to-store containers. These steel cradles each support 
two loaded 55-gallon drums. Pairs of drums can be stacked to any practical 
height. More in-use drums can be accommodated in less floor space than ever 
before. Standard fork-lift trucks can pick-up, move, and stack Republic Drum 
Racks faster, easier, and with less effort. Send coupon for data. 


PROTECT YOUR PRODUCT WITH REPUBLIC STEEL CONTAINERS. Republic's full line 
of steel containers help you extend control of your product from your shipping 
floor to point of use. Available in a wide variety of sizes and finishes, including 
stainless steel. For complete information, call your Republic representative, or 
write for the Republic Containers Catalog. Use coupon. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. PG-8737-A 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on the following products: 
OC Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing 


OC Republic ELECTRUNITE “DEKORON-COATED” E.M.T. 
O)Republic Drum Racks (Republic Containers Catalog 


Name. Title 
Company. 

Address. 

City. Zone State 


Aluminum Chairs 
With Removable Covers 


Aluminum chairs have re- 
movable seat and back covers 
available in various colors 
and fabrics. Formed seat 
plates, perforated for air flow, 
have thick foam latex cush- 
ions. Swivel models feature 
turning mechanism that al- 
lows seat to be raised or low- 
ered. 

Price: $66.60 (side chair); 
$175.90 (executive). Deliv- 
ery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Cramer Posture Chair Co., 
Inc., 625 Adams St., Kansas 
City, Kan. (PW, 10/10/60) 


Ohmart Produces 
Nuclear Gage To 
Measure Solids 


Cincinnati—Ohmart Corp. has 
2ome up with what it says is the 
first nuclear gage for measuring 
the flow of solids through a pro- 
duction process. 

Philip E. Ohmart, president, 
said the solids gage, developed 
after five years of research, opens 
the way for use of a radioactive 
source as a control for materials 
in granular form, such as cement, 
plastics, foods, minerals, and 
other solids whose specific grav- 
ity can be determined. 

Key to the instrument’s ac- 
curacy is a patented cell which 
converts radiation from sources 
such as Cesium 137 and Cobalt 
60 to electric current. The cur- 
rent is amplified to operate re- 
corders and meters for either 


automatic or operator control of 
the process. 

The operation is based on the 
Bremstrahlung effect, in which 
a beta ray hitting solid material 
causes X-rays of various energies 
to be emitted. These pass through 
the material to the conversion 
cell on the opposite side—the 
total varying with the amount of 
material the X-rays pass through. 

Ohmart said the gage will be 
installed in a cement plant, where 
it will measure the flow of fine 
cement powder after it passes 
over an air slide and is falling 
through a gravity pipe feed into a 
kiln for final burning. 

The measurement will indicate 
how much material is reaching 
the kiln, so as to get just the 
right amount of powder to im- 
prove cement quality and produc- 
tion efficiency. 


The gage will sell for ap- 
proximately $4,500, Ohmart 
said. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATION: Na- 
tional Automatic Tool Co, ma- 
chine performs 54 operations on 
2 auto fiywheels at 6 stations. 


[Motorola Strengthens Ties With Distributors 


Phoenix — Motorola _ has 
thrown its weight behind the in- 
dustrial distributor as the key 
agent to future marketing of 
semiconductor products. 

The company has launched a 
program of expanded services to 
strengthen ties with its distribu- 
tors and at the same time improve 
technical support for customers. 
The result: Buyers of electronic 
components can look forward to 
more information, better service, 
and faster deliveries from elec- 
tronic parts distributors. 

“Motorola is going to become 
definitely distributor-oriented in 
the future,” declared Don R. 
Smith, distributor sales manager 
for the firm’s semiconductor 
operations. Supporting the mar- 
keting shift to emphasize local 
distributors will be the following 
moves: 


@ Quantity price protection. 


@ Regional merchandising help 
in marketing and_ inventory 
problems. 

® Product sales training. 

® Business counseling services. 

@ Single source selling. 

® Greater technical support. 


In particular the firm plans to 
push sales of vener diode, recti- 
fier, and power transistor lines 
through distributor channels. 
Through new product develop- 
ment Motorola will be striving for 
distributors to become a “single 
source” for buyers of semicon- 
ductor products. 

“We are going to place added 
emphasis on service, promotion, 
and sales support for our dis- 
tributors with a dynamic field 
organization to back it up,” Smith 
said. 

One of the highlights of the 


SERVICE TOOLS 


TO MATCH THE QUALITY OF 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Your customers will know they’re getting full value when you 
sell them equipment with Fairmount service tools. Over 40 
years experience in dealing with the most exacting manu- 
facturers are your guarantee of quality. Prompt service our 


specialty. 


WRENCHES—a complete line of wrenches and pliers for 
every type of equipment. Open end, box, pipe, torque, ad- 
justable, etc. Special wrenches will be manufactured to your 


specifications at the right price. 


, 
4 


$ 
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SOCKETS and attachments—nigh strength, thin 
walled sockets of quality alloy steel are a Fairmount specialty— 


ideally suited for close-quarter, 


precision work. 


HAMMERS —yYou can buy a complete range of quality 
Fairmount hammers for every equipment need. Dropped 
forged of finest selected steel to exacting hardness, Fairmount 
hammers are designed to stand up under shop and field 


conditions. 


Ask your Fairmount representative or write direct for the 
complete catalog #600 of Fairmount tools. We are proud to 
serve many of the biggest names in American industry. We would 
be happy to include you among our satisfied customers. 


W FAIRMOUNT **: 


TOOL & FORGING, INC. 
Unit of Houdaille Industries, Inc. * 10611 Quincy Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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program is an extension of dis- 
tributor’s price protection for 
larger quantities. Distributors 
will be able to order and receive 
discounts for transistors, recti- 
fiers, and diodes in lots up to 
1,000. Under this program, 
buyers will be able to place rela- 
tively large orders locally. Quanti- 
ties of 1,000 or more will be 
available from Motorola’s plant 
here. 


Three Regional Managers 


Smith said a new distributor 
sales organization will include 
three regional merchandising 
managers to assist distributors in 
selling and stocking problems. 

Motorola also plans a series of 
clinics which will offer sales train- 
ing programs on its line of 
products. 

Also in the works is a new 
business counseling service to be 
offered distributors and a referral 
arrangement which will make a 
larger share of the industrial and 
military market available to the 
firm’s distributors. 


More Technical Service 


At the same time the company 
has expanded its national sales 
network to provide more tech- 
nical service and more frequent 
customer contact. Under the 
plan, Motorola will use an area 
supervisor arrangement with re- 
gional and district managers 
handling specific market territor- 
ies. 
“We feel this is one answer to 
the chronic industry problem of 
the lack of technical product 
service personnel which has 
plagued the semi-conductor field 
for many years,” observed F. J. 
Van Poppelen, vice president. 

The sales organization will be 
expanded with field specialists to 
provide almost a “personal” 
service, according to company 
spokesmen. 


Jorgensen Conveyers 
Offers Single ‘Package’ 
Of Research and Product 


Milwaukee — An_ expansion 
program by Jorgensen Convey- 
ers, Inc., will produce a “single 
package”—combining product as 
well as engineering research. 

The conveyer engineering and 
manufacturing firm will spend 
upwards of half a million dollars 
on a new plant of 55,000 sq. ft. 
to be located outside of Milwau- 
kee where its present plant (16,- 
000 sq. ft.) is situated. A 48% 
sales rise during the last fiscal 
year, to almost $1-million neces- 
sitated the expansion, president 
Charles T. Jorgensen said. 

The “package” the company is 
offering industry includes devel- 
opment of components or prod- 
ucts, along with services ranging 
from basic research and evalua- 
tion of manufacturing processes 
to plant layouts and designs. 

The company also unveiled a 
new conveyer chain said to cost 
30% less than others of the same 
weight. The new system will feed 
scrap steel chunks of up to 10 
tons, shuttling them to a specially- 
designed 1,200-ton shear. 

Jorgensen said the conveyer 
would stand up under a 10-ton 
load dumped one foot from a 
feeding chute, while resisting a 
600-ton pressure from the shear 
as it chops down on the metal. 
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‘Electric Eye’ TV Camera Makes Bow 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Industrial 
use of closed circuit television got 
a boost this week with the intro- 
duction of an “Electric Eye” TV 
camera by Argus Cameras, Inc., 
sudsidiary of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

The new feature: Instead of a 
separate photo cell, the light 
sensing properties of the vidicon 
tube itself are used to compensate 
for the difference in light trans- 
mission values of different lenses. 
This affords complete lens inter- 
changeability. The system also 
compensates for light changes 
electronically rather than by the 
usual optical method (using the 
lens iris). 

With the new feature, cameras 
mounted for surveillance of out- 
door areas will adjust auto- 
matically as clouds decrease light 
intensity, and will do the same 
for a sudden increase indoors. 
Priced at $630, the camera con- 
tains a three-lens turret, standard 
l-in. F/1.9 lens, and 15-ft. coax- 
ial cable with impedance match- 
ing transformer. 

In another strong bid for in- 
dustrial business, Argus went 
into the leasing business about 
three months ago. It is now leas- 


ing closed-circuit equipment at 
$3.32 per $100 worth of equip- 
ment per month under a three- 
year contract, requiring at least 
$2,000 worth of equipment, 
Robert T. Kreiman, vice presi- 
dent for audio-visual systems, 
told PURCHASING WEEK. 
Kreiman cited some interesting 
new industrial applications of 
closed-circuit TY among recent 
installations made by Argus: 


@A conveyer belt surveillance 
system is used by Oliver Mining 
Co. in Coleraine, Minn. Abrasive 
ore transmitted to a hopper via a 
rubber conveyer belt was dam- 
aging the belt when the hopper 
became full. The camera now 
enables the operator to sce when 
the hopper is full and throw a 
switch before the ore touches the 
belt. 


@ Used as a loading control de- 
vice, a closed circuit system en- 
ables C. W. Blakeslee Co., New 
Haven, Conn., to control the 
loading of ready mix concrete 
onto trucks direct from _ the 
quarry. The camera enables a 
central control point to know 
when the trucks are loaded and 
ready to move out. 


the finest 
COATED FABRIC 
WORK GLOVE 
in the world 


SURETY Si LV 


To handle those hot, tough jobs 
nothing equals Surety Silvertex 
Gloves for longer wear and lower 
cost. Superior Silvertex coating re- 
flects heat and affords better pro- 
tection against most industrial 
chemicals than rubber and standard 
synthetics. Their curved finger de- 
sign and wing thumb construction 
cuts wear and gives greater com- 
fort. And they won’t crack or peel— 
remaining soft and pliable for the 
life of the glove. 


Available in gauntlet, knit wrist, 
band top and safety cuff styles, all 
in jumbo sizes and with or without 
ventilated backs. For a free test 
pair write on your letterhead, out- 
lining your job requirements. We'll 
send them to you by return mail. 


THE 


Ye RUBBER CO. 
CARROLLTON, OHIO 


in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


VOLTAGE- 
STABILIZING 


TRANSFORMERS 


These magnetic devices provide a stabilized output 
voltage within +1% for a variation in input voltage 
of +15%. Complete factory adjustment helps assure 
uniform operation. There are no electronic or moving 
parts to be maintained. Roomy wiring compartments 
provide easy installation. Standard units are available 
from 15 va to 10 kva for 115-, 230-, and 460-volt 
circuits. Harmonic-filtered units, for equipment requir- 
ing stable supply voltage with low distortion, are also 


available. 
FREE 
BULLETIN 


For more information, request publica- 
tion GEA-5754. General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 413-02, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 
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Of Thawing Coal 


Cleveland—Industry has dis- 
covered an efficient, practical 
solution to one of its oldest prob- 
lems—thawing coal in rail cars. 
The answer: electrical radiant 
energy. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., which field-tested a new in- 
frared thawing assembly at its 
Avon plant last winter, reports a 
$10,000 saving over the flame 
method used the year before. Re- 
public Steel used the device suc- 
cessfully last winter to thaw iron 
ore at its plant here, an operation 
it will repeat this time around. 

Tradenamed Thawmaster, the 
thawing assembly is manufac- 
tured by Aitken Products, Inc. of 
this city. Installation at Cleve- 
land Electric’s new Lake Shore 
plant will be completed the end 
of this month, with a unit ready 
to begin operating at another 
utility plant, Public Service Co. 
of New Hampshire’s Merrimac 
Station at Bow, N. H. 


Six More Contracts 


About six other contracts are 
in the hopper, according to David 
A. Aitken, president of Aitken 
Products, who expects about a 
dozen units to be in operation by 
the end of the year. 

Cleveland Electric reports an 
operating cost of 6¢/ton of coal, 
including capitalization of equip- 
ment. The breakdown is roughly 
50-50: 3¢/ton for power costs, 
3¢ for amortization (on a power 
rate of 1¢/kw.-hr.). The system 
operated on a 12-car-per-hour 
cycle. 

Republic Steel thawed various 
grades of ore in 50-65 ft. gondola 
cars at a cycle of one per hour on 
a 24-hour basis, working out the 
same rate for mill scale (iron 
oxide). 

The thawer at Cleveland Elec- 
tric’s new Lake Shore plant will 
contain 36 60-kw. infrared 
panels. In general, panels are 


placed so that 50% of the heat 
energy falls between the rails (to 
reach the most difficult thawing 
area of the car), with 80% fall- 
ing between one lower side (or 
Cycles, 
says Aitken, can be stepped up 
to one car per minute. Installed 
cost of an assembly is between 
$25 and $35 per kilowatt. He 
reports a life expectancy of 20 


chime) and the other. 


years for each unit. 


While radiant energy thawing 
devices are nothing new, “de- 
in metallurgy and 
technology account for the suc- 
cessful results achieved with the 
He 
claims these major areas of im- 


velopments 


Thawmaster,” says Aitken. 


Infrared Device Answers Problem 


in Railroad Cars 


provement over other electrical 
assemblies: 

@® Use of “far infrared 
range,” up to three microns in 
the spectrum. 

® Location of sheath heaters at 
least two feet from cars to avoid 
sprung bodies or torn edges. 

® Nonferrous assembly, utiliz- 
ing aluminum alloys to withstand 
acidity of water. 

® Sufficient weatherproofing to 
withstand release of large 
amounts of water from the ice. 


Washington—The Rayon Sta- 
ple Fiber Producers Assn. has 
filed formal “dumping” charges 
with the Treasury Dept. against 
12 foreign countries. 

Producers’ action came on top 
of alleged “offers” of rayon sta- 
ple by foreign manufacturers at 
prices lower than the current 
domestic price of 28¢. 

Under the Antidumping Act, 
a so-called “offer” of a price is 
sufficient to establish “sales be- 
low fair value,” on which anti- 
dumping charges are based. 

Specific countries named in 


Rayon Makers Accuse 12 Countries of Dumping 


the charges include Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
If the domestic producers’ case 
can be proved, the government 
could assess an antidumping duty 
on rayon now being imported 
from those countries. 

Previous to their filing of these 
charges, the producers’ group 
had asked the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information to ex- 
clude rayon staple from the list 
of products the United States 
is taking to the meetings of the 


General Agreement on Tariffs 


and Trade for possible lowering 
of duty. 

At the recent hearings of the 
committee, domestic rayon staple 
manufacturers testified that do- 
mestic capacity is more than 
ample for total United States 
demand. 

In calling for a 25% increase 
in the present import duty, the 
producers noted that expansion 
by overseas manufacturers had 
built up a 1-billion Ib. excess 
capacity—more than double the 
total American consumption last 


year. 


Set of stock gears unaltered 
Rebore shaft hole /per pr. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 

RATES: $20.70 per advertising 
insertion Contract request 
Subject agency commission and 2° 
cash discount 


inch, per 
rates on 


Cut keyway /per pr. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE FASTENERS 
Engineering Catalog Number 286 on request 
Manufacturers AN—N.A.S.—M.S. 6 Digit Hardware 
SPECIALS TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
Mercury air parts co., inc. 
9310 West Jefferson Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 
Telephone—UPton 0-5923—Teletype—CVR CY 4138 
TOUGH SPECIALS 10 DAY DELIVERY 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for adverti de- 
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Gregory Grant says — 


Here is a typical comparison — 50 sets of gears 
and pinions to meet assembly specifications: 


Drill and tap for set screw /per pr. 40 
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MAKE YOUR OWN COMPARISON .. . 


CALL ANDREW 8-4409 COLLECT 


$20.20 Set of Grant 
80 customized gears 
50 to your specifications, 
ready for installation 
$21.90 pair $15.75 pair 
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Grant customized gears, 


to fit your needs. 


of course. 


We believe we can prove on your next 
O.E.M. application that you can save 
25% in actual costs when you specify 


instead of making 


time-consuming alterations to stock gears 


So call us — collect — we will gladly 
quote on your needs, no obligation, 


CALL COLLECT — THE NUMBER IS 
ANDREW 8-4409 FOR THE BEST 
IN CUSTOMIZED GEARS. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS, INC. WEST SECOND STREET, BOSTON 27, MASS. 
« Catalog Available on Customized Gears + Precision Gears - Speed Reducers 


—___._This Week’s 


the London Metal Exchange. 


“tough” London buyers. 


25,000 tons/month. 


Perspective 


London—Basic instabilities in today’s world copper price structure were 
vividly dramatized last week as rumors of a strike settlement at Anaconda’s 
Chilean mines were enough to spark a £5 ($14) a ton tailspin in spot prices on 


Anaconda officials quickly labeled the reports as “without foundation.” 
The situation holds this moral, say observers here: Current prices aren’t likely 
to hold up long if rumors of this type can set off such an intense reaction by 


The basic weakness had been pointed out before last week’s tumble, however. 
Anaconda officials warned buyers several weeks ago that the strike at their 
Chuquimata mines was inevitable, calling demands by the 6,000 to 7,000 workers 
there for a 70% wage-benefit increase “out of all proportion.” 

Nevertheless, LME prices dropped £6 over the last two weeks—despite the 
fact that Chuquimata accounts for some 9% of the world’s copper output with 


+ * 
New York—Another indication that crises such as Congo, Chile, etc., are no 
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“Expanded 
distribution 


without warehousing 
with Delta Air Freight” 


Armour Pharmaceutical Company elimi- 
| nates warehouses by airlifting area ship- 
ments to regional centers where pre-labeled 
and postage-paid packages are speeded 
to individual customers, 


“Drug shipments need expensive refrig- 
erated warehousing and special handling 
as a rule,” comments W. F. Sheehy, 
Transportation Manager. ‘We eliminate 
this requirement by using Delta Air 
Freight and serve our customers faster 
and better. A 9-state shipment, for ex- 
ample, can be flown to Atlanta where 
individual packages, already pre-labeled 
and stamped, fan out to our customers 
in a fraction of the former time.” 


Profit from Delta’s 


BIG PLUS 


Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas - Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia « Detroit « Memphis 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA, 
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longer able to counteract overproduction 
came in New York last week as American 
Smelting and Refining Co. clipped 2¢ off 
its tottering 33¢/lb. price. 


Granted that Asarco is only a custom 
smelter, but 33¢ has become recognized 
by most people in the industry as “totally 
unrealistic” in the face of world overpro- 
duction and gradually sagging sales. The 
only question now is how long it will take 
U.S. producers and other custom smelters 
to follow Asarco’s lead. 


London—Current slackening on the 
U. S. industrial front means that American 
P.A.’s, largest importers in the world, are 
not only buying less at home, but also 
from abroad. And Great Britain is now 
feeling it. 


Most recent evidence of this is reported 
by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, which says that at cur- 
rent demand levels, commodi y prices in 
England must be expected to be weak. 


Three chief industrial areas, the U. S., 
Britain, and West Europe, comments the 
report, have ceased to increase their im- 


oma facts on 


sane hest- for-the-j06 


TRUCK CASTERS 


Contact your 
nearby Bond distributor 
or write the plant for your 
free copy of Bond Catalog 


K-40C—68 pages of impor- 

tant facts on Bond material 

handling equipment! 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 


ports from primary producing countries 
this year—and that reflects the general 
slackening in industrial activity. 


The report is gloomy about British in- 
dustrial prospects—especially on the ex- 
port side, where it notes that recent expan- 
sion of U. S. exports “appears to have 
been the result of an increasing awareness 
in American industry of export opportuni- 
ties,” which “is likely to grow . . . if home 
demand remains slack.” 


More forcible American competition in 
world markets, along with slowed-down 
U. S. buying, continues the report, also 
may trim competitive gains planned for 
the future by French and West German 
traders. 


Bonn—Any curtailment in U. S. buying 
would have even more severe repercus- 
sions in West Germany, which is now fac- 
ing the loss of another good customer, 
Communist East Germany. 


Out of deference to U. S. government 
requests, West Germany has notified Pan- 
kow of its intention to terminate the Inter- 
zonal Trade Agreement on Dec. 31 of this 
year. This is the first serious reprisal 
Bonn has taken against Pankow-imposed 
traffic restrictions violating the four-power 
status of Berlin. 


While Bonn has offered to renegotiate, 
the trade agreement if Pankow guarantees 
free traffic to Berlin, the East German 
Reds have virtually rejected the sugges- 
tion, and the likelihood of renewed trade 
between the two Germanies next year is 
considered dim. For Bonn, it will mean a 
loss of $255-million worth of business 
annually. 


London—Despite last week’s easing in 
European steel prices (see below), most 
buyers here predict upcoming price hikes 
will more than wipe out these losses. 


Their predictions, of course, are based 
on a recent boost in coal prices by the 
state-owned industry here, ranging from 
71¢ to $1.40/ton on all grades of coal. 
Coal for iron and steel producers went up 
85¢/ton, an increase which most industry 
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HIGH PRESSURE AIR and GAS 
COMPRESSORS 


Custom-production Compres- 
sors proved in use for superior 
quality, dependability, safety. 


For every specification: 

* from single stage to six stages 

¢ from 5 to 42,000 PSI pressure 

¢ for full range of gases — acety- 
lene, air, argon, certain hydro 
carbons, CO and CO., ethane, 
ethylene, HCL, helium, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, nitrous oxide 
and oxygen. 
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sources agree will have to be passed on to 
steel consumers. In fact, British iron 
founders have warned that the total hike 
in their costs may be as much as $2.80 
ton of iron castings. 


Other British industries will feel the 
pinch of the coal increase, too. 


It will cost 71¢/ton more to buy coal 
for making electricity; 93¢/ton more for 
the gas industry; and $1.25/ton more for 
coke ovens. Railways (and home owners, 
for that matter) will have to pay $1.40/ 
ton more for their coal—that’s the highest 
increase of all. 


eel maker, 
Crucible Steel Co. got its foot into the 
Common Market here with the purchase 
of 75% ownership in Fonderie Acciaierie 
Milanesi Vanzetti S. P. A., Milanese pro- 
ducer of specials and stainless steels. 


The new acquisition, which will operate 
under the name Acciaierie Crucible Van- 
zetti S. P. A., already has launched an ex- 
pansion program to double its present 
annual capacity of 7,500 tons. 


The plant has eight electric steel fur- 
naces ranging from 110 Ib. to 8 tons heat 
capacity, a six-stand merchant mill, and a 
steel foundry. Products include carbon; 
low-alloy and heat and corrosion-resistant 
castings; and ingots, billets, and merchant 
bars—in a wide range of special steels, 
including manganese, high speed, and 
stainless. 


New Products—Rootes Group, one of 
Britain’s “big five” car makers, will intro- 
duce an entirely new Hillman car, smaller 
than the present Minx in 1962. Produc- 
tion is slated to hit 150,000/year, of 
which “at least 50% will be exported.” 
Car will be produced in new $2-million 
Scottish plant now under construction 

. new 8 M. Cino-Camera, called 
Leicina, developed by Ernst Letiz, GmbH, 
Wetzlar, West Germany. 


FOREIGN FARES—A £7 copper 
price tailspin set the tone for heavy losses 
on most key items on the London Metal 
Exchange last week. Spot copper settled 
at £225 at midweek, while copper fu- 
tures dropped £6%4 to £227... lead 
and lead futures were steady at £68% 
and £691, respectively . . . zine was a 
loser, falling £1% to £86%, while zinc 
futures brightened £% to £86% .. 
spot tin took a £4% beating down to 
£800, after a £2 show of strength the 
previous week . . . tin futures were rocked 
fora £3% loss to £797. 


Weakness on the LME apparently af- 
fected steel buyers on the continent as 
order fall-offs shoved steel prices down $1 
to $2 less on most items. Reinforcing 
bars were chopped $1 at $94-$96/metric 
ton, on two to four months delivery. 
Wire rods (5.5 M.) were $2 lower at $110- 
$111/metric ton on immediate delivery. 
Strip was still being quoted at $111 on 
immediate delivery, but heavy plates (% 
in. and over) were clipped $1, down to 
$101-$103/metric ton. Medium plates 
(% in.), ship plates, and hot rolled sheet, 
all offered on a two-to-four month delivery 
basis, held to previous prices of $113- 
$115/metric ton, $115-$118/metric ton, 
and “up to $150/metric ton,” respec- 
tively. Cold rolled sheet, however, fell $2 
to $166-$170/metric ton, also on a two- 
to-four month delivery. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


Kobe Firm Sells to Russia 


Tokyo—Biggest single deal to 
come out of the recent Japanese 
trade fair in Moscow was an- 
nounced last week by Shinko 
Pfaudler, Inc., of Kobe, which 
sold 160  glass-lined chemical 
machines to the Soviet Tech- 
nology and Machinery Import 
Corp. 

The $1.71-million worth of 
machinery consists of reactors 
and polymerizers, which will be 
shipped to Moscow during the 
first six months of 1961. Shinko 
Pfaudler is jointly owned by Kobe 
Steel Works, of Kobe, and the 
U.S. firm Pfaudler Permutit, Inc., 
a fabricator of glassed steel and 
alloy corrosion resistant process 
equipment. 


Bristol Cars Sold 


London—Bristol-Siddeley En- 
gines Ltd. has sold its subsidiary 
Bristol Cars Ltd. to the auto- 
maker’s managing director, 
George White, for an “undis- 
closed” sum. 

White said he would launch an 
export drive to increase the com- 
pany’s $11,883 de luxe sports 
car, the Bristol 406. 


British Metalworkers 
Demand Increase 

London—The Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, covering most of Brit- 
ain’s metalworking industry, has 
demanded a $2.80 across-the- 
board wage increase. 

Industry employers are ex- 
pected to answer the demand, 
amounting to 10% to 12% cur- 
rent wage scales, next month. 


Merger Talks 


London—Two of _ Britain’s 
“Big Three” electrical firms, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and English 
Electric Co., are talking merger 
as a possible move against in- 
creased competition and narrow- 
ing profits in the industry. 

The new firm would become 
England’s largest electrical manu- 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


FREE BOOKLET 


FOR PURCHASING AGENTS 
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“HOW TO BUY 
_ A USED 
MACHINE TOOL” 


Write to: 


S&S MACHINERY CO. 


140 53rd St. ¢ Bklyn 32, N. Y. 
6945 Bandini Blvd. * Los Angeles 22 


2500 MACHINE TOOLS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Financing Arranged * Terms up to 10 yrs. 
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facturer, with total assets of $495- 
million. Current leader in the 
field is the third member of the 
“Big Three,” Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, with assets of 
$465-million. 


Chemical Conference Called 


Montreal— The Commercial 
Chemical Development Assn. and 
the Chemical Economics Div. of 
the Chemical Industry of Canada 
will sponsor a one-day conference 
here on Oct. 18, entitled “The 


Chemical Industry—Canada and 
the U.S.” 

Canadian and American speak- 
ers will discuss the difficulties 
their two countries have encoun- 
tered over the past year because 
of high taxation, unionization, 
and dumping of chemicals on the 
North American market by 
foreign competition. 


Distillers Seeks to Diversify 


London—Distillers Co. has 
formed a “development division” 


to direct and coordinate research, 
advance planning, and licensing 
activities in the chemicals and 
plastics field. 

Company officials called the 
move the only logical step of de- 
velopment within its industrial 
divisions. The firm, a leading 
producer of gin and whiskey, is 
second only to I.C.I. in chemical 
sales among British producers. 


Plastics Firm Buys 
Converters 
Montreal—Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., a leading plastics pro- 
ducer has moved into the convert- 


ing field by acquiring two British 
Columbia converters, R. D. Cat- 
termole, Ltd. and M & D Indus- 
tries Ltd. 


SIU Calls Strike 


Montreal—Some 600 seamen 
went on strike against the N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Ltd. fleet of 36 
ships after contract negotiation 
broke down. 

The negotiations breakdown 
came despite efforts by a federal 
mediator to settle the dispute over 
wages and hours between the five- 
member Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion and the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union. 


WIDEST SELECTION—Yo 
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u choose from 


the nation's largest and most diversified 


alloy steel stocks at Ryerson—available to 


meet even your largest requ 
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WORLD'S FASTEST CUTTING. ... that's 
Ryerson's Rycut series of alloys (see listing). 
And Rycut heat-treated has carbon matched 
to bar size for best combination of machin- 


ability and strength. 
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tity—within hours if needed. 


METALOGICS 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY—Big-capacity 
facilities and an experienced staff with a serv- 
ice attitude assure quick delivery of any quan- 


irements. 
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8-STEP CERTIFICATION—Our unique 


8-Step Certified Alloy Plan assures test- 


reject loss. 
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TECHNICAL HELP—Your Ryerson rep- 
resentative is Metalogics-trained to sug- 
gest the best alloy for each application 
... Steels to do the job faster, better— 


proven quality and predictable performance 
every time... guides heat-treatment... cuts 
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BE “METALOGICAL’’—All the plus 
values of Ryerson service on alloy steel 
add up to the Ryerson science of giv- 
ing you “optimum value for every pur- 
chasing dollar."" So be ‘Metalogical” 
—call Ryerson. 


STEEL* ALUMINUM * PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES » MILWAUKEE « NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + SPOKANE * WALLINGFORD 


Purchasing Week 


-P/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


AUGUST 16 


Auction held at Colonial Products Co., Red Lion, Pa. Auctioneer: 
Industrial Plants Corp., New York. 

WOODWORKING AND VENEERING MACHINERY: 

Two No. 900 Diehl electric splicers (circa 1955) $2,500 each. 

No. 343 Jenkins continuous-feed glue jointer. $750. 

No. 79 Diehl tapeless splicer. $2,000. 

Capital 65-in. chipper. $650. 

Capital 48-in. chipper. $450. 

Mattison 207 chain-feed straightline ripsaw. $750. 

Towsley 36-in. bandsaw. $650. 

Diehl 725 straightline cutoff saw. $750. 

Sinker-Davis No. 1346 gang ripsaw. $600. 

Fay & Egan No. 186 40-in. band and resaw. $350. 


Latest Auction Prices 


Helicals and Spiral Gears—precision-made 
of any material—with famous G.S. uniformity! 


Whatever basic material your application calls for, Gear 
Specialties can give you Helicals and Spiral Gears of con- 
sistently superior quality, made with the precision for which 
G.S. is famous. That means your production isn’t slowed 
down by rejects or imperfections—and your product will 
perform smoothly and efficiently in the hands of your 
customers. 


It’s this unvarying G.S. quality—backed by unsurpassed 
experience, craftsmanship, equipment, production control— 
which leads top-name manufacturers in all divisions of 
industry to make G.S. their Number One source for not 
only Helicals and Spiral Gears, but for Fine and Inter- 
mediate Pitch Gearing of all types, in all quantities. 


Get your Gear job done better—put G.S. in your picture 
now! 


© 


SEND FOR 
FREE 

Small Gearing Guide. 
Contains useful 
charts. Send for 
your copy today! 


Specialties, Inc. 


2635 WEST MEDILL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPURS © SPIRALS © HELICALS © BEVELS © INTERNALS 
WORM GEARING * RACKS © THREAD GRINDING 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


DF FRAC HORSEPOWER GEARING 


TIONAL 


Six Hamant 31-in. vertical roll grainers. $1,500, $1,500, $1,500, 
$1,750, $1,800, and $3,500. 

Gasway roller coater. $800. 

Whitney No. 97 36-in. double surfacer. $6,000. 

Yates American No. 177 double surfacer. $4,250. 

Two Whitney No. 134 2-spindle shapers. $400 and $300. 

Three Whitney No. 139 2-spindle shapers. $200, $300, $250. 

H. B. Smith 3-drum endless bed sander. $6,500. 

Fay & Egan No. 399 2-drum endless bed sander. 

Nash No. 25 10-spindle brush sander. $1,900. 


$1,100. 


AUGUST 30 


Auction held at Rickerd Shafer Co., Erie, Pa. Auctioneer: Indus- 
trial Plants Corp., New York. 

Bridgeport 1-hp vertical turret miller. 

Bridgeport Y2-hp vertical turret miller. 

Cincinnati No. 5 plain miller. $800. 

Brown & Sharpe No. 2A universal miller. 

Brown & Sharpe heavy-duty plain miller. 

Cincinnati No. 2 vertical miller. $300. 

Cincinnati 1M plain miller. $225. 

Two 24-in. Gould & Eberhardt shapers. $100 and $125. 

Cincinnati 20-in. standard shaper. $2,950. 

American 32 x 72-in. geared head lathe. $300. 

Hendey 14 x 36-in. yoke head lathe. $175. 

South Bend 9 x 16-in. bench toolroom lathe. $700. 

Warner & Swasey No. 5 turret lathe. $4,000. 

Warner & Swasey No. 3A turret lathe. $100. 

Warner & Swasey No. 1A turret lathe. $600. 

Westinghouse 3YC 2-stage air compressor. $500. 

Blanchard No. 11 vertical surface grinder. $3,250. 

Brown & Sharpe No. 2 surface grinder. $1,000. 

Norton 6 x 30-in. plain cylindrical grinder. $200. 

Gallmeyer & Livingston No. 4 universal tool and cutter grinder. 
$600. 

Allen 3-spindle 16-in. upright floor drillpress. 

Two Bliss No. 20 OBI presses. $75 and $200. 

Grob NS-18 metalworking bandsaw. $900. 

5-ton Krane Kart yard crane. $700. 

Dreis & Krump 6-ft. apron brake. $220. 

VaporBlast SD28-20 cabinet. $175. 

Porter-Cable 4-in. vertical belt sander. 


$1,900. 
$800. 


$300. 
$225. 


$100. 


$110. 


a month ago 


a year ago 
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Autumn Prods Buying 


Coming of autumn, plus com- 
pletion of the big machine tool 
show in Chicago, means an on- 
rush of new auctions. 

Results of two recent auctions 
hint there will be plenty of bar- 


gains around for the careful 
shopper. 
OCTOBER 12 


Pioneer Specialty Co., Detroit. 
Machine tools and metalworking 
equipment. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Norman 
Levy Associates, Inc., 3165 Guar- 
dian Bldg., Detroit 26. WOod- 
ward 2-6182. 


NOVEMBER 17 


Acme Bolt Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Machine tools and bolt manufac- 
turing equipment. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Samuel L. 
Winternitz & Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. STate 
2-5908. 


NOVEMBER 29 and 30 


Kling Brothers Inc., Chicago. 
Metal fabricating equipment, 
machine tools. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Samuel L. 
Winternitz & Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. STate 
2-5908. 


Coming Auctions 
& Sales 
NOW GOING ON 


Cincinnati - Bickford Division, 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., 3220 Forrer St., Cincinnati. 
CONTINUING SALE (not by auc- 
tion) OF LATE MODEL MACHINE 
TOOLS, including tape-controlled 
horizontal boring mill, circa 
1959; duplex mill, automatics, 
drilling machine, engine lathe, 
boring mills, others. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Charles 
Dudko, Cincinnati-Bickford Divi- 
sion, Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., 3220 Forrer St., Cincin- 
nati. Phone: ELmwood 1-1700. 


Ship it\Piggyback 


a \ diecoxom 
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It’s a fact: Piggyback ship- SE 

OCTOBER 11 een oa — snes. &: feetweem the 
Ravenna Metal Products, Seattle, Seow A og Pm es a ee en 
i ihe an at ge a, 

ssembly plant machinery, : = & . fe aa 
planer-miller, press brakes, ee apna yo spe Washington: 
shears, profiler, duplicator, Clipper Piggyback. — 
screw machines, lathes, millers, " 
presses, grinders, drills, etc. 


Mostly late model. ALSO 22,000 
SQ. FT. PLANT. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Industrial 
Plants Corp., 316 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 
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CARLOADING COMPANY 


General Offices: 323 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Phone: HArrison 7-7780 
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ICC Flashes Another Green Light 


For Surcharge on 


Washington — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has al- 
lowed another major trucking as- 
sociation to increase rates by 
imposing a surcharge on ship- 
ments. 

Despite vigorous objections by 
the National Industrial Traffic 
League and other _ shipping 
groups, the commission voted to 
allow the Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association to levy for 
one year an emergency surcharge 
of $1 on shipments under 1,000 
pounds. 

The surcharge will remain in 
effect until Sept. 31, 1961, while 
the association conducts a study 
looking toward a permanent revi- 
sion of its class rates on both 
truckload and less-than-truckload 
shipments. 


Other Surcharges 


The ICC in the past three 
months has approved other emer- 
gency surcharges filed by the New 
England Motor Rate Bureau and 
the Middle Atlantic Conference. 
In each case, these increases 
amounted to 10% per shipment 
or a maximum of $1. They also 
are to be in effect for one year. 

All of the carrier groups cited 
rising operating costs—particu- 
larly labor costs—as justification 
for the increases. Eastern Central 
said it limited its increase to ship- 
ments under 1,000 Ib. because it 
is on such traffic that it has suf- 
fered preponderant losses. 

“We realize, of course, that in- 
creased operating costs are not 
confined solely to shipments 
weighing less than 1,000 Ib.,” the 
association said. “But we know 
too it is on such shipments that 
we are incurring substantial loss 
in handling, since they comprise 
approximately 85% of all ship- 
ments transported and _ thus 
necessarily involve by far the 
greater proporation of terminal 
COs... 4": 


NIT Objects to Means 


In its protests in all three cases, 
the NIT league said it was not 
objecting to rate increases as 
such where rising costs justify 
them. What it opposes, the league 
said, is the method of resorting 
to surcharges to bring about the 
increases. 

“The surcharge method of rate 
making is so repugnant to and 
disruptive of conventional com- 
mercial needs and _ practices 
which have developed over many, 
many decades as the result of 
freight rate structures stated in 
cents per 100 lb. or other unit 
of weight, that shippers find it 
virtually impossible to adapt their 
method of doing business to this 
unorthodox charge,” the league 
said. 

Without surcharges, the league 
said, those engaged in sales or 
purchasing functions can quote 
or receive a price based on a rate 
stated in cents per 100 Ib. which 
will not vary with the quantity 
to be shipped, sold or purchased, 
except for two or three recognized 
weight breaks. 

“But with the imposition of a 
flat surcharge on each shipment 
the ‘rate’ (charge per 100 Ib.) be- 
tween the same two points will 
vary depending upon the weight 
of the shipment,” the league 
pointed out. 

For example, if a 100 lb. ship- 


Truck Shipments 


dredweight, the cost per pound 
would be 1¢. A 1,000 Ib. ship- 
ment on this basis would be 
moved at $10, still 1¢ per pound. 
But when a $1 surcharge is 
added to the 100 lb. shipment, 
the cost/hundredweight becomes 
$2, or 2¢/lb. On a 1,000 Ib. 
shipment, the cost per hundred- 
weight becomes $11 and the basic 
Ce seg charge changes to 
1¢. 

“This,” said the league, “forces 
shippers to establish many dif- 
ferent prices to the same points 
and creates an almost impossible 
situation for their sales people.” 
It said that in order to avoid 
previously granted surcharges, 
many shippers are diverting their 
traffic from motor common 
carriers and making greater use 
of Railway Express, parcel post, 
shipper cooperatives, the rail- 
roads and private trucks. 


Sees It as Only Way 


The ICC held, however, that 
surcharges present the only 
feasible way for common carrier 
truckers to gain new revenue to 
meet higher operating costs while 
they are revising permanent 
rates. 

The NIT League has not 
generally opposed general across- 
the-board rates increases where 
they appeared justified to meet 
increased costs. It raised no ob- 
jections when ICC division 2, for 
example, approved last month a 
5% increase sought by the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rates 
Conference. 


Justice Department Seeks 
To Divest Ryder System 
Of Several Acquisitions 


Washington—The Justice De- 
partment filed suit last week to 
force Ryder System, Inc., to 
divest itself of some of the 30 
truck leasing and renting com- 
panies it has acquired in recent 
years. The civil antitrust com- 
plaint would also bar Ryder from 
making additional acquisitions in 
the leasing industry. 


Sees Monopoly 


The government’s complaint, 
filed in federal district court in 
Miami, charges that the acquisi- 
tions by Ryder has tended to 
create a monopoly in the truck 
leasing business, in violation of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

Ryder, the nation’s second 
largest truck renting and leasing 
company, has acquired the stock 
or assets of about 30 companies 
over the past five years at a cost 
of about $20-million, according 
to the Justice Department. 

These acquisitions have in- 
cluded more than 8,500 vehicles, 
lease contracts, garages and other 
facilities in numerous locations 
around the nation. The acquisi- 
tions have tended to lessen com- 
petition in the truck leasing and 
renting business, the government 
claims. 

The Justice Department would 
force Ryder to divest itself of 
however many companies have 
contributed to the alleged anti- 
competitive situation. The exact 
number of these divestments 
would be determined during a 


New York—A new govern- 
ment survey on factory orders, 
inventories, and sales provides 
further confirmation that the 
economy is in a rut—with no 
strong pull either up or down. 
Latest August figures give this 
detailed picture: 

®@ Inventories. Stocks were cut 
again in such key areas as pri- 
mary metals and chemicals. Only 
a rise in the stocks held by motor 
vehicle producers (basically for 
model changeover purposes) kept 
over-all August inventories un- 
changed from the previous 
month. 

Expected paring down of these 
auto inventories, plus continuing 
liquidation in many metal areas, 
indicate some drop in over-all 
factory holdings for September 
and October. 

@ Hard goods days’ supply. 
Poor factory sales performance 
(down 2% over the month) in 
the face of steady inventories 
pushed up days’ supply to 67 
days (see chart). 

While still far below early °58 
high of 77 days, it does indicate 
some additional inventory liqui- 
dation if sales continue to decline. 
@Hard goods new orders. 
Some optimism is warranted by 
the increase in durable new 
orders. August figures rose $600- 
million—6% above July levels. 
That puts the total up to $14- 
billion—and represents recovery 
of more than one-half the $1.1- 
billion dropoff noted during June 
and July. 

Biggest month-to-month gain- 
ers were electronic firms and air- 
craft producers—reflecting, in 
part, stepup in military contract- 
ing. Some improvement was also 
reported by metal fabricators and 
producers of building materials. 
@ Machinery new orders. 
Another encouraging sign is the 
boost in machine tool orders, 
which showed their first month- 
to-month gain since March. 
Total bookings soared to $57.55- 
million (see chart)—34% above 
July’s depressed rate and almost 
10% above last year’s level. 

But this showing should be 
viewed with some caution for two 
reasons. First, producer an- 
.ouncements of forthcoming price 
boosts of from 4% -10% acted as 
a spur for many buyers who 
wanted to get in under the wire. 
Secondly, not all other machin- 
ery categories fared too well in 
August. Declines from July were 
reported by pumps and compres- 
sors and office equipment. Re- 
sult: McGraw-Hill’s over-all in- 
dex of machinery orders (season- 
ally adjusted) dipped to 174 
(1950 = 100)—3% below July 
levels. 

@New  orders/sales ration. 
Comparison of incoming busi- 
ness to outgoing sales also leaves 
something to be desired. July 
marked the ninth straight month 
that orders lagged behind sales. 

One pleasing sign, however, is 
the narrowing of the gap. In 
August orders were less than 1% 
below sales—compared to the 
6% gap noted for July (see 
chart). 

© Hard Un- 
filled orders, reflecting the con- 
tinuing lag in bookings over the 
past three quarters, continue to 
dwindle. Latest level ($44.5- 
billion) is $3.8-billion or 8% 
below November, °59, levels 
(when decline was first noted). 


trial. 


ment is transported at $1/hun- 
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New Survey Confirms Even Tenor of Economy 


lines continue on their even keel. 


month. 


Bags 
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A P/w INDICATOR: DAYS SUPPLY 


This measure shows the number of days’ sales that con be filled with 
current inventories. When low, it indicates a need to raise inventories — 
@ step that is usually followed by a rise in industrial output. 


noted for textile bookings, over- 


Inventories in August were un-all soft goods new orders actually 
changed for the fourth straightshowed a 


small $100-million 
month-to-month jump in August. 


And while some weakness isThat puts them 4% above 1959. 
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A P/W INDICATOR: ORDER/SALES 


A 2-DAY JUMP is entirely due to declining sales. But at 67 days sup- 
ply is still far from the top-heavy levels that were seen of early 1958. 


RATIO 


This measure shows how incoming business 


A ratio over “1” indi ing backl 


i] under “1” indicates fall- 


A P/wW" INDICATOR. MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


Orders received by the nation's tool builders reflect business feeling 
about the future. A company willing to buy a new machine today usu- 
~~ 1 ally feels that business tomorrow will warrant the new investment. 


rise over July. 


PRICE HEDGING to beat announced boosts is behind the sharp 34% 
It’s doubtful whether pace can be maintained. 


Lead-Zinc Import 


Washington—The Tariff Com- 
mission has found no reason to 
change current U. S. lead and zinc 
import quotas, set two years ago 
at 80% of the 1953-57 average on 
a country-by-country basis. 

The commission report took 
note of firmer domestic prices in 
the two metals, but pointed out 
that employment is down and 
domestic production of lead 
dropped last year while zinc re- 
covered only slightly. The finding 
is part of a periodic review of 
trade decisions called for by law. 

Last summer, indications were 


@ Soft goods. Nondurable 
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that the commission would advise 


Quotas Will Stay 


easing the zinc quota, but hold to 
lead import curbs. During the 
long legislative battle over pro- 
posed tariff increases on the two 
metals, however, the Administra- 
tion based its successful fight 
against duty increases on grounds 
current quotas were effective. 

The commission report in effect 
put off until the new administra- 
tion any new action in the 
running controversy over what, if 
any, domestic industry pretection 
the government should grant U. S. 
lead and zinc mines. The topic is 
a sure bet to be brought up again 
in Congress next year. 
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Pensy Chairman Sees Mergers 
As Rails’ Main Hope for Survival 


Birmingham, Ala.—A leading 
railroad executive has warned 
that large-scale mergers may be 
the American railroad industry’s 
last hope for economic survival 
and the only alternative to na- 
tionalization. 

Speaking before the Southern 
Research Institute’s conference 
on transportation problems, 
James M. Symes, chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, sug- 
gested that “the present jumble 
of 100 or so railroads should be 
slimmed down to somewhere be- 
tween 7 and 11 streamlined 
systems.” 

“There should be two or three 
such systems in the North, three 
to six in the West, and two in 
the South,” he said. 


‘Last Call’ 


Describing the present trend to 
rail mergers as “spurred by a 
combination of financial neces- 
sity on one hand, and by the 
opportunity for genuine and 
permanent progress on _ the 
other,” Symes warned that “this 
may be the last call for private 
management to do the job.” 

At the same time, he pointed 
out that Washington seemed to 
be keeping hands off the merger 
efforts within the industry. 

Symes noted that merger bene- 
fits would be most quickly felt 
in the East, “which is much more 
saturated with subsidized com- 
petition than the South and the 
West.” 


Too Many Underdeveloped Lines 


“But,” he told the conference, 
“the South and West are beginning 
to feel the hot breath of the jet 
plane and of the super-highways 
that are so helpful to long haul 
trucking. Both areas are becom- 
ing more and more aware that 
they have entirely too many un- 
derdeveloped, high-cost lines 
that are especially vulnerable to 
truck competition, and too many 
well developed lines that go to 
the same places. 

“Even though they are still 
making money, Southern and 
Western railroads are beginning 


Motorola Puts New Line 
Of Silicone Rectifiers 
On Market at Low Price 


Phoenix Motorola Semi- 
conductor Products Inc. is mar- 
keting a new line of silicone 
industrial rectifiers that it says 
will sell for about half the market 
price of comparable units. 

The new series (MR 312 to 
MR 316) rated for 15 ampere 
operation, are diffused junction 
devices and are available in 50, 
100, 200, 300, and 400 volt 
ratings. 


Prices 


Prices for the series range 
from $1.96 for 50-volt units to 
$3.50 for the 400-volt devices 
in quantity lots of 100 or more. 
This compares with current in- 
dustry pricing which ranges from 
about $3 to $9 for comparable 
units in the same quantities, the 
company said. 

The drastic price cut was made 
possible by a high-volume pro- 
duction techniques, according to 
Dr. C. L. Hogan, division general 
manager. 
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to join Eastern lines in realizing 
that their real competition is not 
with other lines but with sub- 
sidized highway, air, and water- 
way carriers.” 


In the Public Interest 


In conclusion Symes said, 
“substituting a fewer number of 
strong roads for a larger num- 
ber of strong and weak roads 
will not only preserve competi- 
tion but will do it in a way that 
promotes the public interest.” 


New Gas Rates Cited as Temporary Guides'| | 


Miami Beach—Gas rates set 
by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s new area standard are only 
“temporary” guides until hearings 
can determine reasonable prices, 
the chairman of the commission 
disclosed last week. 

Speaking at the annual con- 
vention of the Independent Gas 
Association of America, FPC 
Chairman Jerome Kuykendall 
discussed the new FPC ruling 
establishing for the first time 
standards for judging the rates of 
producers who own wells but do 
not control pipelines. 


The commissioner in effect 
told gas producers that rates 
higher than the new standards will 
have to be justified in hearings 
before the commission. Lower 
rates will be approved without 
hearings. 

Under the new ruling, an area 
pricing system would replace the 
utility type formerly used. 

“Through these area hearings 
we will attempt to determine 
prices which will best stimulate 
the industry in that area to a 
level of development which will 
provide the required supplies of 


natural gas, but we will set prices 
no higher than necessary to 
achieve that end,” Kuykendall 
told the gas producers. 

The chairman conceded there 
was a certain amount of arbi- 
trariness in establishing the rates. ) 
However, he said, the FPC plans / 
to allow all affected producers 
and other parties to have their 
say on prices. 

The commission chairman also 
suggested that Congress put the 
commission rule into formal 
legislation “eliminating perhaps 
years of litigation.” 
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Where do you go for fast 


electronic parts delivery? 


To the telephone! And call your 
local RAYTHEON distributor. 


Quality Products at Factory Prices 
Plus Complete Technical Data 


Available from the Raytheon Distributor 


Nearest You... 


RECEIVING AND INDUSTRIAL TUBES 
MECHANICAL COMPONENTS « RAYTHEON/MACHLETT POWER TUBES 
VOLTAGE REGULATORS + MICROWAVE TUBES + CAPTIVE HARDWARE 
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RAYTHEON COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION :* 


WESTWOOD, MASS. 
« SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 


Raytheon Distributors 
Serving Key Markets Include: 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Forbes Distributing Company 
AL 1-4104 
MG Electrical Equipment Company 
FAirfax 2-0449 
Mobile 
Forbes 
HE 2-76 
Arizona 
Phoenix 
Radio Specialties & Appi. Corp. 
AL 8-6121 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc. 
MA 3-4326 
California 
Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co. 
Victoria 9-3944 
Glendale 
R. V. Weatherford Co. 
Victoria 9-2471 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Radio Supply, Inc. 
HO 4-8321 
Inglewood 
Newark Electronics Company 
ORchard 7-1127 
Los Angeles 
Graybar Electric Company 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 
Oakland 
Brill Electronics 
TE 2-6100 
Elmar Electronics 
TEmplar 4-3311 
Palo Alto 
Zack Electronics 
DA 6-5432 
San Diego 
Radio Parts Company 
BE 9-9361 
San Francisco 
Fortune Electronics 
UN 1-2434 
Santa Monica 
Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp. 
EXbrook 3-8231 
Colorado 
Denver 
Ward Terry Company 
AMherst 6-3181 
Connecticut 
East Haven 
J. V. Electronics 
HObart 9-1310 
District of Columbia 
Electronic Industrial Sales, Inc. 
HUdson 3-5200 
Kenyon Electronic Supply Company 
DEcatur 2-5800 
Florida 
Miami 
East Coast Radio & Television Co. 
FRanklin 1-4636 
Electronic Equipment Co., Inc. 
NEwton 5-0421 
West Paim Beach 
Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
TEmple 3-5701 
Ilinois 
Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1-6800 
Newark Electronics Corp. 
STate 2-2944 
Indiana 
Indianapolis 
Graham Electronics Supply Inc. 
MElrose 4-8486 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
Mulberry 5-2134 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
COpley 7-47 
DeMambro Radio Supply Co., Inc. 
AL 4-9000 
Graybar Electric Co. 
HUbbard 2-9320 
Lafayette Radio Corp. of Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7850 
Cambridge 
Electrical Sveey Corporation 
UNiversity 4-6300 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Wedemeyer Electronic Supply Co. 
NOrmandy 2-4457 
Detroit 
Ferguson Electronics, Inc. 
UN 1-6700 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
FEderal 8-7597 


Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
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‘| | Robinson-Patman Law Abounds in Numerous Legal Snares 
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(Continued from page 1) 

be the most troublesome statute of all, 
says Rex. “It is one of those laws that just 
isn’t quite so well known among P.A.’s 
as it should be. After all, a buyer is party 
to an act, and if a buyer is fully aware of 
Robinson-Patman, he can introduce its 
principals into procurement.” 

The FTC, first of all, has been making 
a lot of noise about enforcement of Robin- 
son-Patman. Kintner sparked the cam- 
paign last year when he set up a “task 
force” within the commission to look into 
ways of bettering compliance with the 
statute. And even though his future is 
somewhat in doubt now, (the Senate failed 
to take any action on a seven-year ap- 


Mississippi—Jackson 
Ellington Radio, Inc. 
FL 3-2769 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
Burstein-Applebee Company 
BAltimore 1-1155 
St. Louis 
Graybar Electric Company 
JEfferson 1-4700 
New Hampshire—Concord 
Evans Radio 
CApital 5-3358 
New Jersey 
Camden 
General Radio Supply Co. 
WO 4-8560 (in Phila.: WA 2-7037) 
New Mexico 
Alamogordo 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
HEmlock 7-0307 
Albuquerque 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
AM 8-3901 
New York 
Binghamton 
Stack Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
RA 3-6326 
Buffalo 
Genesee Radio & Parts Co., Inc. 
DElaware 9661 
Wehle Electronics Inc. 
TL 4-3270 
Elmira 
Stack Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
RE 3-6513 
Ithaca ‘ 
Stack Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
IThaca 2-3221 
Mineola, Long Island 
Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Ploneer 6-8686 
New York City 
H. L. Dalis, Inc. 
EMpire 1-1100 ‘ 
Milo Electronics Corporation 
BEekman 3-2980 
Sun Radio & Electronics Co., Inc. 
ORegon 5-8600 
Terminal Electronics, Inc. 
CHelsea 3-5200 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
United Radio Inc. 
CHerry 1-6530 
Cleveland 
Main Line Cleveland, Inc. 
EXpress 1-4944 
Pioneer Electronic Supply Co. 
SUperior 1-9411 
Columbus ea 
Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
CA 8-3265 
Dayton 
repco, Inc. 
BAlidwin 4-3871 
Oklahoma—tTulsa 
S & S Radio Supply 
LU 2-7173 
Oregon—Portland 
Lou Johnson Company, Inc. 
CApital 2-9551 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAlInut 2-5918 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
WAlInut 5-5840 
Pittsburgh 
Marks Parts Company 
FAirfax 1-3700 
negmns 
The George D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
FR 6-7451 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Bondurant Brothers Company 
3-9144 


Texas 

Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
Riverside 2-6451 

Houston . : 
Busacker Electronic Equipment Co. 
JAckson 6-4661 
Harrison Equipment Company 
CApitol 4-9131 

Utah—Salt Lake City 
Standard Supply Company 
EL 5-2971 

Virginia—Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 

Washington—Seattle 
Western Electronic Company 
AT 4-0200 

West Virginia—Bluefield 
Meyers Electronics, Inc. 
DAvenport 5-9151 

Wisconsin—Mi!lwaukee 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
WOodruff 4-8820 
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pointment for Kintner before it adjourned) 
he'll be on the job at least until next 
January, and he shows no signs of relax- 
ing his zeal to bolster R-P enforcement. 

Even thought he has headed FTC for 
little more than a year, Kintner has: 

® Made about 700 public appearances, 
most of them devoted to explaining the 
commission’s activities and procedures to 
businessmen: 

@ Nearly doubled the number of com- 
plaints filed under Robinson-Patman; 

@ Issued “guides” explaining do’s and 
don’ts of some sections of the law; 

@ Initiated investigations by mail into 
suspected industry-wide violations of the 
law. 

Purchasing agents, of course, aren’t 
exclusive targets of all this activity by 
Kinter. But enough of FTC’s recent 
action touches procurement to warrant a 
good, close look by P.A.’s at Robinson- 
Patman and how they can avoid trouble 
with it. 


Bars Special Concessions 


Briefly, the statute prohibits either the 
receiving or granting of special price con- 
cessions on the sale of all commodities 
when such price cutting tends to lessen 
competition in the market place. 


The law gives this warning: Be cautious 
of talking your suppliers into giving you 
better prices than your competitors. There 
are instances when price cuts granted 
through your bargaining can get you in 
trouble. 


A second point: Be careful of accepting 
any sort of discount or service from a 
supplier which can be construed as sup- 
planting a price cut and which isn’t avail- 
able to everyone else in the trade. 

Contrary to popular belief, provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act apply to all 
levels of business, not simply to trans- 
actions involving wholesalers and retail- 
ers. While it is true that a large propor- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
complaints under the law have been aimed 
at such large-based consumer industries 
as food or garments, plenty of industrial 
concerns come under attack by the com- 
mission too. FTC has filed complaints 
about pricing practices in such basic in- 
dustries as cement, glass, candy, roofing 
materials, bread, beer and steel. 


Examples of Complaints 


Here are some examples of FTC com- 
plaints against buyers which illustrates 
some basic guidelines vital to every P.A.’s 
working knowledge of the law. 

@A candy manufacturer was found to 
be in violation of the law after the com- 
mission determined that he had talked a 
supplier into selling syrup at the old list 
price after the syrup maker had increased 
prices. 

@ A wholesale drug company published 
a magazine and solicited advertising from 
its suppliers—drug makers. It deducted 
the advertising fees from the purchase 
price of drugs bought from advertisers. 
It refused to buy from manufacturers who 
would not advertise in the magazine. 

@ A large retailer of surgical equipment 
and supplies was found to have bought 
products from 15 manufacturers at from 
5.3% to 44% less than its competitors. 
The commission ruled that the company 
was well aware that its competitors had to 
pay higher prices and ordered the com- 
pany to pay the going rates. This concern 
now asks its suppliers to guarantee that 
it is paying no less than competitors. 

These examples give brief illustrations 
of two main points regarding R-P about 
which P.A.’s must be cautious. 

The law does not forbid sharp buying 
practices—efforts by P.A.’s to get the best 
possible price. But it does forbid the use 
of threats or inducements to a supplier by 
a P.A. to get a price which he know is less 
than his competitors are paying. If you’re 
a large buyer of any particular products, 
it’s best for you to be especially careful. 

The guidelines for R-P compliance, 


however, are more complicated than these 
examples infer. And complete under- 
standing of the statute is something that 
even the most astute antitrust lawyers 
deny they possess. 

Actually, the FTC has had some severe 
setbacks from the courts in proceeding 
against buyers, and only in recent months 
has moved to regain ground previously 
lost. The biggest blow to the commission 
in acting against buyers came in a 1953 
Supreme Court decision against the com- 
mission and in favor of Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America. 


Precedent Setting Ruling 


In this landmark decision, the court 
ruled that Automatic Canteen did not 
“knowingly” induce candy manufacturers 
to sell Automatic candy at lower prices 
than other companies. The FTC had con- 
tended that it was sufficient to prove that 
the company had simply bargained for 


and received prices below list. But the 
court said no to this and ruled that the 
commission failed to show why the com- 
pany should have been aware it was 
“knowingly” inducing candy suppliers to 
undercut other customers. 

At the same time, however, the 
Supreme Court suggested how the FTC 
might proceed in future cases against 
buyers. For example, the court said there 
are certainly some cases where mere trade 
experience provides sufficient knowledge 
on the part of a buyer to prove he “know- 
ingly” induced lower prices. 

A P.A,, then, should be cautious of 
cajoling a supplier into giving price 
breaks, then using the excuse he didn’t 
know he was undercutting the going rate. 
The courts may assume that an alert P.A. 
knows just about what his competitors are 
paying for supplies. 

From the Automatic Canteen setback, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CORED BAR STO 
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In a rush? Order from Vollrath for 


immediate off-the-shelf shipment. — 
All 13%" long, Semi-machined to — 
Ye" of sizes listed. Uniform quality. 
TYPES 304 and 316 
0.D. 1.D O.D. 1.D. 0.D. 1.D. 
24% x 2 4 x 2 4% x 3% 
2% x 2 x 24% x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 4 
3 g.2 x 2% 4% x 2% 
x 24% x3 x 2% 
x 2% x 3% x 2% 
3%x 2 x 3% x 3 
x 2% 44x 2 x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 3% 
3% x 2 x 2% x 4 
x 2% x 3 x 4% 
x 2% x 3% 5 x 2% 
x 2% x 3% x 2% 
x 3 x 3% x 3 
3% x 2 4%x 2 x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 3% 
x 2% x 2% x 4 
=e x 3 x 4% 
x 3% x 3% x 4% 
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*“Wollrath:: 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. PW Sheboygan, Wis. 
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...is just ONE THING 
we design into 
continuous hinges 


au Sd ary, el 


We have hinge spring torques from % in. Ibs. 
ona butter tray door to 
15 in Ibs. on station wagon deck panels. 
Determining size and material of spring wire, 
\} length and number of loops, . . . designing 
‘'\ both hinges and spring for best fit on the 
product . .. all these are examples of the 
hinge engineering service you obtain when 
you bring your hinging problems to Wagner. 
We have engineered hinges for every ap- 
plication from cigarette lighters to auto 
glove boxes and truck doors. Hinges from 
Wagner can be relied on for close stand- 
ards of accuracy. Available in all metals 
and finishes. Continuous hinges in any 
lengths; widths from %” to 11” and 
material thickness from .018 to .125. 
What we cannot deliver from stock 
» « « We design and make. Let our 
engineering department solve your 
hinge problems . . . we have been 
doing it for many manufacturers 
for over fifty years. Complete facil- 
ities to speed deliveries—produce 
at low cost. 


YOUR HINGE 
PROBLEMS 
are our business 


ZB 
Birr: 


‘set leaves 


Hinges for every application write - no obligation 


E. R. WAGNER 
Manufacturing Co. 

4607 32nd Street 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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Robinson-Patman Act Abounds in Legal Snares 


(Continued from page 49) 

FTC has proceeded in an effort to re-in- 
force its complaints against buyers. For 
example, it ruled that three auto parts 
jobber associations induced discrimina- 
tory prices from suppliers. In these cases, 
the commission said that cooperative buy- 
ing organizations formed by the jobbers 
were simply bookkeeping devices—that 
the jobbers banded together to increase 
their buying power and get volume dis- 
counts, but could show no actual savings 
in distribution costs arising from their 
co-op arrangement. The FTC ruled that 
lower prices granted to the jobber groups 
—and induced by them from parts 
makers—were actually discriminatory. 

From these cases, another tip for 
P.A.’s: Be cautious about joining loosely- 
knit “coeperative” buying groups which 
don’t previde actual cost savings. Says 
an FTC imvestigation official, “we’re look- 


ing closely at co-op organizations to make 
sure they’re real ones.” 

More unclear, particularly since it has 
not yet been reviewed by the courts, is 
a recent FTC decision that Grand Union 
Co. Induced discriminatory advertising 
allowances from its suppliers. Meaning of 
this decision is cloudy because such 
practices are not specifically prohibited 
by Robinson-Patman. The commission 
ruled Grand Union’s practice—since dis- 
continued—of soliciting advertising from 
its suppliers when it knew that such ad- 
vertising payments were not being made 
available to its competitors, violated the 
“spirit” of the law. One commissioner 
vigorously dissented. 

Even though the meaning of this de- 
cision is still somewhat in doubt, it’s 
probably best for the present to stay away 
from special advertising deals involving 
your suppliers. 


If your parts are 


large or small — 


Equipto drawers will take them all 


quip Drawers 


now in all sizes 


The vast and varied Equipto line offers the widest selection of capacities and 
combinations ever built into drawer storage units. They include everything 
from simple 2 drawer units to the large 7’ high multi-drawer combination 
shown above. ‘They are of heavy duty construction and not to be confused 
with other units on the market. Different types of interchangeable drawers 
permit thousands of arrangements within the units to satisfy your needs — up 
to 6,184 drawer compartments in only 3 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Some of the drawers are shallow for tiny 
for large objects. Up to (17” long by 11% 


. .. others are Jumbo size 
wide by 64%” deep) All have 


adjustable dividers that lock in place —can’t creep up — small parts cannot 
get from one compartment to another. Heavy gauge steel construction pro- 
tects parts . . . prevents sagging or sticking . . . prolongs life of units. 

uipto is the most complete line of drawer and drawer units on the market. 


for your free copy of big 32 page drawer catalog No. 302 showing hun- 
of different units. Don’t delay, act today! sn Spite 
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Another often misunderstood fact 
about R-P and its effect on P.A.’s is 
that complaints under the law can come 
from other than the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Private parties can sue under 
terms of R-P, and if they can prove to 
the satisfaction of the courts that they 
have suffered damages due to R-P viola- 
tions, can collect three times what the 
proven damages were (although the courts 
require strict and accurate proof of 
damages under antitrust treble damage 
provisions. 


Justice Dept. Can Use R-P 


The Justice Department, although it 
has seldom done so, also can bring suits 
under provisions of R-P. The few times 
which Justice has used the law, it has 
been in conjunction with complaints 
under other antitrust statutes. 

The FTC itself cannot levy fines or 
prison sentences for R-P violations but 
it can issue orders to cease practices 
which it finds are against the law. And 
if a commission order is disobeyed, the 
FTC can sue for civil penalties, and the 
result can be stiff fines. For each separate 
violation of commission orders fines can 
go up to $5,000—and courts have held 
that each day of an order violation is a 
separate violation, so that fines can go 
as high as $5,000 a day. 

One new FTC development could 
touch on P.A’s operations extensively, 
although it’s a weapon which has not 
yet been used outside of the food in- 
dustry. This is the use of mail-order in- 
vestigations into R-P violations using a 
clause of the Federal Trade Commission 
act which allows the commission to de- 
mand responses from businessmen, under 
oath, to queries about their business oper- 
ations. 


Food Industry Inquiry 


Right now, the commission is in the 
midst of a broad inquiry into the food 
industry and it is gathering much of its 
evidence by mail. A few weeks back, for 
example, questionnaires went out to all 
companies which freeze fruit, juice, and 
vegetables. Failure to reply can mean 
fines of $100 a day for each day past 
the commission’s deadline for answers— 
and some of the questions are tough ones, 
such as: 


® Acquisitions or disposals of property 
for the last 10 years. 


@A complete list of the companies’ 
customers with special emphasis on 10 
big food chains. 


@ Detailed information on production 
and inventories, promotion schemes, con- 
tract terms, cooperative advertising and 
free services supplied to customers. 


The study of the food industry aims 
to probe into effects of concentration in 
the distribution of food, prompted by the 
continuing mushrooming growth of 
supermarkets. 


Commission Sets Up Guides 


Another innovation during Kintner’s 
tenure as FTC chairman is the publishing 
of “guides” which lay out basic ground 
rules for compliance with two sections 
of R-P. Thousands have been distributed, 
both by the commission and by industry 
and trade groups. Kintner thinks more 
of these may be issued. 

There are thousands of transactions 
each day, of course, which fall under 
the authority of Robinson-Patman pro- 
visions, and Kintner stresses that the 
FTC, with about 800 on its staff, simply 
does not have the manpower to police all 
of them effectively. That’s why he stumps 
the nation continuously, appearing be- 
fore groups of P.A.’s, as well as organiza- 
tions such as better business bureaus and 
Rotary clubs, urging businessmen to help 
the commission by encouraging enforce- 
ment of R-P on a local level. Kintner’s 
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view of the commission is that it’s as 
much an educational agency as an en- 
forcement agency and has the responsi- 
bility of informing businessmen what the 
terms of the statutes are so they can 
follow them. 


Backing From Congress 


In his efforts to bolster enforcement of 
Robinson-Patman, Kintner gets con- 
siderable backing from Capitol Hill, 
where sporadic attempts are made to 
strengthen and clarify the law. Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas, co-author of 
original bill in 1936, is a constant and 
vocal supporter of the bill and periodi- 
cally introduces strengthening amend- 
ments. In the session of Congress just 
ended, another member, Rep. Tom Steed 
of Oklahoma, introduced a measure 
which would have given the FTC power 
to issue temporary cease and desist orders 
in R-P complaints. The bill died with 
the end of the session, although chances 
are good it will be re-introduced next 
year. 


‘Good Faith’ Conditions 


Another bill which will likely pop up 
again next year is one that would alter 
the conditions under which “good faith” 
can be used as a defense against price 
cutting charges. Rep. Patman is a strong 
believer in the bill, and although it was 
not introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress, aides believe he will come up 
with it again next year. 


Books and Pamphlets 
Giving the Finer Points 
Of Robinson-Patman 


The Price Discrimination Law, by 
Corwin D. Edwards; Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., 1959. The 
most complete study yet made of the 
law. 


Price Discrimination and Related 
Problems under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, by Cyrus Austin; American Law 
Institute, Philadelphia, revised 1953. 


Big Business and the Policy of Com- 
petition, by Corwin D. Edwards; Press 
of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, 1956. 


Robinson-Patman Act: Advertising 
and Promotional Allowances, by 
George J. Feldman and Burton A. 
Zorn; Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. 


The Significance of Section 2(F) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, a New York 
State Bar Association Symposium; 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, 
1948. This is the section which brings 
buyers under the act’s scope. 


The Robinson-Patman Act: What 
You Can and Can Not Do Under This 
Law, by Wright Patman; the Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1938. Rep. Pat- 
man is one of the authors of the bill. 


Report of U. S. Attorney General’s 
National Committee to Study the Anti- 
trust Laws, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1955. This 
report includes some suggested revi- 
sions of the law. 


Sunray Opens Huge Wax Plant 


Tulsa—A huge wax making plant has 
been put on stream at the Sunray Mid 
Continent Oil Co.’s refinery here. 

The $7-million facility will produce 
more than 100-million Ib. of paraffin and 
microcrystalline waxes annually. ‘ 

The basic function of the new plant is 
to remove wax from oil. The oil is fur- 
ther refined and ends up as motor lubrica- 
tion. The waxes after additional refining 
are marketed to producers of cosmetics, 
fireworks, matches, candy, crayons, food 
containers, cellophane, and sponges. 
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GE Strike Puts the Spotlight 


on Automation 


(Continued from page 1) hoods are currently tangling over]}steel and autos provides for com- 
advanced by David J. McDon-|work rules and the industry’s|pany-financed layoff payments up 
ald’s United Steelworkers in|demand that they be modernized,|to 52 weeks, that is the major 
1956. even if it means a further cutback |IUE goal. In this sense, Carey’s 

| of Automation is organized labor’s | in employment in an industry that | union is seeking to catch up with 
on- No. 1 worry—not wages. Thejhas had a 30% drop in the work | the giants of organized labor. But 
‘ill, 116-day steel strike was fought|force in the past 10 years. General Electric declined to buy 
to over work rules and jobs, not} Whenever the GE strike ends|this plan in 1958 negotiations 
ep. paychecks, and when the United|the new wage settlement can be | and is again resisting the demand. 
of Steelworkers bargain again in| pretty well predicted. It willcome} In its place, GE management 
ind 1961, holding the job line will]|out about 3%, designed to match} proposes what it calls “the job 
rdi- again be the primary demand.|the average rise in productivity,|opportunity and income exten- 
nd- The USW estimates it has lost| which means it will break no new |sion plan.” This would provide a 
just 100,000 jobs to automation so|barriers nor start a new wage|lump sum payment of one week’s 
eed far. pattern spiral. pay for each year of service for 
ure In the railroad industry, the} It is the supplementary unem-jemployees facing layoff. They 
wer carriers and operating brother-| ployment benefit plan, which in|could take this payment and quit 
a outright, use part of it for training 
fi 4 outside the company, or take it 
ces : - d U in weekly payments to enhance 
=: | Singer Winds Up Year-Long Drive}'s.ycks, eymens 'o snance 
° . ance benefits. 
To Decentralize Its Purchasing In addition, GE proposes an 
on-the-job retraining program 
up (Continued from page 1) The new purchasing program |for workers whose jobs are being 
iter the firm’s manufacturing opera-| got underway a year ago when the |eliminated by automation if the 
th” tions. company decentralized its mili- | company believes they are capable 
‘ice In addition to industrial and|tary purchases. The last and |of learning new skills. 
ong home sewing machines, Singer} biggest of the company’s plants,} Another factor that is cropping 
Nas also produces vacuum cleaners,|its New Jersey sewing machine|up frequently in 1960 negotia- 
on- cabinets to house sewing ma-|factory, will be decentralized on|tions is the cost-of-living clause 
up chines, electric hand tools, ma-| Dec. 1. that boosts workers’ wages when 
chinery for making seamless} “The decentralization program,” | prices go up. Like other manage- 
hosiery, machinery for making|said the spokesman, “will also|ment, GE has become disen- 
— tufted carpets, and military hard-| permit the company to diversify | chanted with this plan and insists 
ware. faster.” that it be discarded in its new 
“Diversification,” said the Singer labor ——— 
official, “is one of the important ° ’ As far as wages go, the IUE 
tests of whether or not may en Dept. of Interior OK Sihas demanded a 3.5% a year 
tralize your purchasing opera- wage hike for GE workers who 
‘d tions. : , Pps I exas P lan 7 Peat now average between $2.30 and 
re “In a diversified operation, $2.40 an hour. GE has countered 
. you’ve got to have buyers who Quotas on Oi mpo ts with a 3% offer in the first year 
° know what they’re buying and} Washington—The Depart- | of a three year contract, with an 
why. You need a specialist who} ment of Interior has reportedly jadditional 4% boost the third 
d is right on top of the production | accepted a plan of the Texas In- | year. 
n line, not 1,000 miles away. dependent Petroleum Royalty} Where the million member 
W “If each of our plants had been} Owners Association to cut oil im- | auto and steel unions were able to 
producing the same thing,” hej port quotas. win their security demands, the 
added, “centralized buying might} Under the plan, increased |IUE is in a precarious position. 
- have worked.” natural gas production would be|Even some of the biggest elec- 
5 He said another factor in the|taken into account in calculat-j|trical union locals, notably the 
1 company’s decision to change its}ing the allowable amount of|important GE plant at Syracuse, 
purchasing operation was the per-| foreign imports. N. Y., voted to accept GE’s offer 
centage of purchases in product] Previously, natural gas, which |along with other unions, includ- 
rd cost. yields a number of liquid by-|ing the Auto Workers and Inter- 
y “The higher the percentage,”| products similar to those yielded | national Association of Machin- 
4 the company official said, “the|by crude oil, had not been injists who also represent a small 
3, greater on-the-spot purchasing|the calculation of national de-| portion of GE’s work force. 
control is needed.” mand for oil, by which import} The IUE, with some 70,000 
He said the central New York] quotas are established. GE workers out of a 240,000 
f buying office will merely be a] Since production of natural gas | workforce in the entire company, 
k control office from now on, with}cannot be controlled as readily|is the biggest GE union by far. 
5 each plant buying filing a bi-|as oil output, the government|But because it doesn’t represent 
’, monthly and quarterly report of} has now reportedly decided on|a majority, its striking leverage is 
S his purchases to New York. import quota reduction as the|diminished. While the _ strike 
| “Each plant,” he explained,| best method in protecting the|closed or severely curtailed pro- 
“will now be like a separate com-| American oil industry. Quotas for | duction at a number of plants, the 
t pany. All we want from here is|crude east of the Rockies is now] giant electrical firm vowed to 
control.” set at 9% of demand. keep operating. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
electrical equipment makers are by no means fully analogous. 
But executives in both industries in recent years have talked 
themselves hoarse before industrial procurement and other busi- 
ness executive groups urging a smoothing out of the cyclical 
buying curves. 

Steel’s argument has been that see-saw demand—alternate 
periods of inventory building and inventory slashing—not only 
gives production planners nightmares but in the end puts an 
upward pressure on steel costs and prices. 

Many steel users, now engaged in perhaps their greatest anti- 
price increase campaign on record, finally are giving signs that 
in the future there may be fewer ups and downs in their buying. 

Other steel consumers comment that increased flexibility in 
steel’s rigid pricing—with broader incentives for closer figuring 
on future buying needs—might prove a strong weapon in steel’s 
expanding drive to hold and expand markets. 

s » . 

LOOKING AHEAD—Both political and economic soothsay- 
ers are vying for attention this fall, and current signs in both cate- 
gories of forecasting are about equally as confusing. There’s 
little doubt, however, that both politically and economically, the 
U.S will remain strong in 1961; so here, in a capsule preliminary 
forecast, is how McGraw-Hill economists see business shaping 
up at year-end for 1961: 

® Business can expect a good year, over-all in 1961, 
momentum moving up rapidly toward the end of the year. 

®@ Despite some loafing in the third quarter of 1960, the U.S. 
economy still will end up this year with a record volume of 
goods and services product (GNP). 

® Actually, some additional business letdown can be expected 
in the early months of 1961. Further inventory reductions, 
some fall-off in capital investments, and anticipated declines in 
consumer durable goods sales will offset some of the current 
strong points: increased government expenditures, higher con- 
sumer spending for non-durables and services, and a pickup in 
housing. 

®@ But the adjustments in capital goods and consumer dur- 
ables will be more modest than in 1958, and the subsequent re- 
covery in 1961 will carry the total volume of business activity 
to a new high. 


with 


> * . 

BUYERS GUIDES—Buyers attending the 1960 Metal Show 
in Philadelphia next week (Oct. 17-21) will find more product 
and service information on materials, processes, fabrication, and 
inspection methods than ever before. Nearly 300 exhibitors will 
display their products this year in one of the 11 basic categories 
set up by the American Society for Metals following research 
interviews with visitors at previous ASM shows. 

Steel’s new market aggressiveness will make the ferrous metal 
category a focal point of the show. The industry will have some 
200 technical, marketing and sales experts at the show to give 
buyers and engineers on-the-spot problem-solving service. 

Other metalworking categories include: nonferrous metals, 
related engineering materials, nuclear materials and equipment, 
tool materials and cutting and forming equipment, industrial 
heating equipment and supplies, cleaning and finishing equipment 
and supplies, welding and joining equipment and supplies, 
testing-inspection-control equipment and supplies, metals produc- 
tion and casting equipment and supplies, and design and applica- 
tion (parts, forms, and shapes). 


Pentagon Seeks to Cut Buying Abroad 


Washington — The Defense 
Dept. issued three policy direc- 
tives last week aimed at reducing 
the volume of military buying 
overseas. The new rules apply to 
post exchange purchases, “off- 
shore procurement” of equipment 
under the military assistance pro- 
gram, and local military pur- 
chases of supplies and services. 

In brief, military agencies 
abroad are directed to buy goods 
and services wherever possible 
from U.S. domestic sources 
rather than from local foreign 
suppliers. But there’s this pro- 
viso: Procurement officers are 
told to go to U. S. sources only 
where there is no additional cost 
involved. 


The new measures are tied to 


the government’s over-all attempt 
to cut the critical deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments. 

Total defense expenditures 
abroad now run at an annual rate 
of about $3-billion. But the bulk 
of this spending covers such itemis 
as transportation, maintenance, 
general supplies such as food anc 
petroleum products, construction, 
and personal expenditures by 
military troops. 

These are obviously require- 
ments which could not be met 
from domestic U.S. sources of 
supply. So Pentagon fiscal ex- 
perts concede that the new policy 
to discourage military procure- 
ment abroad will have only a 
minor impact on the general bal- 
ance of payments problem. 
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Rise in Steel Sales Sparks Talk of Price Hike 


(Continued from page 1) 
steel executive put it, “they may 
have steel on hand, but I don’t 
know where it’s all coming from.” 

In light of this industry optim- 
ism, combined with the wage fac- 
tor, P.A.’s were giving more 
credence to the possibility of price 
increases. 

However, most big steel buy- 
ers queried by PURCHASING WEEK 
were laying bets on selective in- 
creases rather than any broad, 
across-the-board hike in the base 
price of all steel products. 

The feeling was that increases 
would take place in carbon grades 
rather than specialty items. Spe- 
cific items not feeling competi- 
tion from substitute materials or 
imports were mentioned most, as 
well as materials currently in 
greatest demand. 


Invisible Hikes First 


Consensus among buyers was 
that zinc-coated materials, wide 
plate, and wide galvanized sheet 
would be the first categories af- 
fected. However, other P.A.’s felt 
that increases might show up 
first, not in actual materials, but 
in areas less easily pinned down. 

As one major steel buyer put 
it, “increases will show up in 
‘manufacturing adjustments’ 
hardly noticeable at first. Before 
the first of the year, I expect the 
mills to be adding small in- 
creases—maybe only a cent per 
hundred—to such items as pack- 
aging, pickling, oiling.” 

Buyers saw price increase 
possibilities hinging primarily on 
these factors: 

@ Inventory balancing. Balanc- 
ing inventories, rather than fur- 
ther over-all reductions is the 
current goal of most steel buyers. 
“Granted,” said one P.A., “in- 
ventories have not yet been re- 
duced to the low levels that a lot 
of producers would like to 
achieve. However, within inven- 
tory itself many items have been 
reduced as low as we would want 
them to go.” This is another in- 
dication that price increases 
would take a selective path. 

Most buyers are in agreement 
that any inventories that are too 
high in relation to sales will be 
under control by the end of the 
year and a buying period might 
begin that would justify price in- 
creases in certain areas. 

@ Sales pickup. Only an im- 


proved sales picture, buyers 
agree, is going to turn inven- 
tories upward. There’s general 
agreement that a pickup in oper- 
ating rate will not be the result of 
an improved sales picture among 
steel customers, but will be geared 
to consumption needs only—a 
factor that is not likely to bring 
across-the-board price increases. 

@ Foreign competition. Despite 
a sharp drop-off in foreign steel 
imports in the third quarter, 
there’s a strong feeling that few 
companies that made foreign con- 
nections during the strike are 
likely to abandon them altogether. 
First and second quarter imports, 
it’s pointed out, were orders con- 
tracted for during the strike, so 
some drop-off would be expected 


in the second half. Most buyers 
agree that imports will remain a 
strong deterrent to any general 
price increases. 

© Substitute materials. Buyers 
feel that the biggest competitive 
factor keeping prices in check 
will remain in this area. Widen- 
ing use of aluminum and plastics 
for steel, they say, is bound to 
make steel producers wary of up- 
ping prices substantially, if at all. 

General agreement is that be- 
fore long steel companies will 
take a look at those products in 
large demand that can bear the 
brunt of a price increase. If cur- 
rent predictions in the steel in- 
dustry of a close-to-75% operat- 
ing rate by November pan out, 
look for selective hikes. 


Auto Makers Spark Better-Product 
Drive With Extended Warranties 


Detroit—“No other American 
automobile carries a warranty 
like this!” 

That was the declaration of 
Henry Ford II three weeks ago 
when he announced that the war- 
ranty on all 1961 Ford cars had 
been extended to 12,000 miles or 
one full year. 

He had hardly finished speak- 
ing when American Motors and 
General Motors put the same war- 
ranty into effect for their prod- 
ucts. Then last week, Chrysler 
and Studebaker-Packard made it 


Western Pine Shipments 
To Show Slight Increase 


Portland, Ore.—Western pine 
shipments will show a slight re- 
covery from the third quarter 
drop-off. 

W. E. Griffee, secretary-man- 
ager of the Western Pine Assn., 
who predicts that fourth quarter 
shipments will run “about 15%” 
below the corresponding period in 
1959. This means expected ship- 
ments of 1,850,000,000 board 
feet compared with 2,177,000,- 
000 in the fourth quarter of last 
year. 

But fourth quarter shipments 
are expected to rise a bit, bring- 
ing a slight upward curve to what 
Griffee terms “the sharpest year- 
to-year drop” in a long time. 


New Automatic Banding Machine 


Speeds Strapping 


Greenville, S. C.—A new auto- 
matic banding machine developed 
by Acme Steel Products, Chicago, 
rolls boxes into a banding en- 
closure, bands them and then 
rolls them down the production 
line—untouched by human hands 
or banding tools. 

The machine, unveiled last 
week at the 21st annual Southern 
Textile Exposition here, not only 
speeds up banding but takes the 
danger out of handling large 
boxes and bundles, Acme said. 

The Acme machine comes in 
two models. The smaller version 
bands boxes or bundles as short 
as 4 in. or as high as 60 in., with 
a maximum width of 50 in. It can 
band a package of almost any 
length. The large model takes a 
package up to 88 in. high, 65 in. 
wide. 

The smaller 


bander costs 


52 


and Cuts Danger 


$15,000 and weighs 6,000 Ib. It 
applies one, two, or three straps 

r package. Straps can range 
rom % to % in. and from .015 
to .023 in. thick. The 13-second 
stropping cycles operate in these 
steps: 

@The box rolls toward the 
banding enclosure on a belt con- 
veyor. 

@ An electric eye stops the box 
in proper position for compres- 
sion and banding. 

@ A pressure plate over the box 
is lowered to provide up to 6,500 
Ib. pressure on a box to make it 
the smallest practical size before 
banding. 

@ As the pressure plate is low- 
ered, the metal bands snake 
around the sides of the box. 

®@ Then the box rolls on down 
another belt conveyor on the way 
to shipping or storage. 


unanimous for the industry by 
jumping on the bandwagon. 

Auto warranties stipulate that 
the vehicle will function in a nor- 
mal manner for a stated period 
of time and that any malfunctions 
due to defective material or labor 
will be corrected without cost to 
the buyer. It excludes, however, 
conditions arising from owner 
abuse or failure to observe 
break-in instructions. 

While Ford kicked off the trend 
toward extension of auto war- 
ranties, all of the car producers 
had been working toward this 
end for some time. 

A Ford spokesman said the 
warranty was extended because 
of the company’s confidence in 
achieving three primary goals: 
finest quality, greatest durability, 
and most reliable operation. 


Major Service Improvements 


Major service items that were 
improved or changed this year on 
Ford products are: an extended 


chassis lubrication interval of 
30,000 miles; self-adjusting 
brakes; additional galvanizing 


material added to the underbody, 
and more stringent quality re- 
quirements on aluminum and 
bright metal work. 

Rambler, in addition to the 
warranty extension, this year will 
include tips to owners in its 
manual on how to make minor 
repairs on the restyled Rambler 
American. All American Motors 
cars feature a muffler and ex- 
haust system coated with ceramic 
material and guaranteed as long 
as the first owner keeps the ve- 
hicle. 

Cadillac has introduced a sys- 
tem of extended chassis lube life 
in all its models, similar to 
Ford’s 30,000-mile minimum. 
Some lube points on other Gen- 
eral Motors products have been 
eliminated to keep maintenance 

uirements to a minimum. 

incoln-Continental also re- 
flects the industry’s emphasis on 
quality which results in longer 
warranties. Every 1961 Conti- 
nental engine will be run for three 
hours and then torn down for 
visual inspection, before it is re- 
assembled and installed in the 
chassis. 

A premium oil will be used to 
fill the crankcase at the factory. 
This will eliminate changing the 
break-in oil at 1,000 miles. A 
new oil filter and oil filler cap 
filter will allow for longer oil- 
change intervals. 
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New York—Dow Chemical Co. raised prices on bromides and 


company’s increased costs. 
Affected by the boost were 


chemical specialties last week in a move which reflected the 


allyl bromide, up 3¢; barium 


bromide, up 29¢/lb.; bromacetic acid, up 18¢; and bromo- 
benzene, up from 3¢ to 9¢/lb. The company also raised prices 
on a long list of other chemicals including isopropyl chloride, 


magnesium chloride, and flake. 


U. S. Okays Container Ship Fleet 


Washington—American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. disclosed last 
week it had received a conditional okay from the Maritime 
Administration to build a fleet of container ships. 

Construction of the $100-million fleet will allow the company, 
which suspended operations seven years ago, to resume its inter- 


coastal shipping service. 


Final acceptance of the project is 


still subject to study by the Maritime Administration of ship 


designs and the economic soundness of the proposed service. 


Isbrandtsen Buys Control of American Export 
New York—lIsbrandtsen Co., 


Inc., independent ocean freight 


line, has purchased control of the 30-ship American Export 


Lines, Inc. 


Spokesmen for Isbrandtsen indicated the two lines would 


companies. 


not merge, but would continue to be operated as separate 


Castro Grabs U. 


Havana—Fidel Castro seized the U.S. Government’s nickel 


S. Nickel Plant 


processing plant in Nicaro last week after an official Washington 
announcement that the facility would be shut down because of 


high taxes. 


The 50-million-lb/year capacity plant, built during World 


War II at a cost of $40-million and later renovated at a cost 


of $45-million, is considered one of the world’s most modern. 


Standard Oil Forms New Firm 
San Francisco—Standard Oil of California has consolidated 
its world-wide industrial and agricultural chemical activities into 
a new organization, named California Chemical Co. 
The new outfit will coordinate and manage the manufacturing 


and marketing operations formerly handled by California Spray- 


foreign affiliates. 


Chemical Corp., Oronite Chemical Co., and all of Standard’s 


(Continued from page 1) 

@ Increased competition within 
the chemical industry. 

© Imports. 

Phenol prices went up on con- 
tract basis 1¢/lb. on Oct. 1 in 
tank car quantities, making the 
market price for this key com- 
modity 17.5¢/Ib. 

With the increase in raw ma- 
terial costs, Union Carbide has 
hiked prices of its phenolic com- 
pounds %2¢-14%2¢/lb. Monsanto 
recently raised prices on phenol- 
formaldehyde liquid and solid 
resins % ¢-142¢/lb. 

At the same time anhydrous 
ammonia which had been selling 
off season at $84/ton and re- 
cently at $88/ton was raised to 
$92/ton to compensate for added 
overhead charges. 

New prices on nitrogen solu- 
tions used for agricultural pur- 
poses were made by such large 
producers as Allied Chemical 
Corp. and Commercial Solvents 
Corp. As of Jan. 1 the price will 
go up $6 to $132/ton. 

Anhydrous sodium sulfate, a 
byproduct of rayon is up $2/ton 
as a result of demand increases 
from detergent manufacturers and 
the paper industry. 

Some producers of phthalic 
anhydride, such as Reichhold 
Chemical Inc., have increased 
prices on this intermediate used 
in plastics. However, the firm re- 
ports a scarcity because of the 
shortage of naphthalene, a direct 


result of curtailed steel output. 
The price of this scarce chemi- 


Stable Prices Seen for Chemicals 


cal was lifted from 23¢ to 27¢/Ib. 
in carload quantities. 

Resin sizes used by the pulp 
and paper industries are up about 
10%. Manufacturers, such as 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
American Cyanamid Co., have 
put into effect charges ranging 
from 50¢ to $1.50 higher per 
100 Ib. In addition some resins 
used to give paper wet strength 
have been hiked 1¢/lb. because 
of higher container costs. 

Buyers of explosives have been 
notified of a general 3% to 5% 
increase. 

A spokesman for Du Pont Co. 
summed up the chemical outlook 
this way: “With few exceptions 
there is a relatively stable price 
outlook for the immediate future. 
This appears to be a continua- 
tion of existing trends, which 
have brought a downward drift 


in some places—as in plastics for 
example.” 

Manufacturers point to some 
over-all trends by end-use groups: 

@ Rubber chemicals: Slightly 
upward (2%). 

®@ Textile chemicals: Slightly 
downward. 

@ Mining chemicals: Slightly 
downward. 

Minor upward changes (less 
than 10%) have been reported by 
producers of dyestuffs. Pigment 
producers on the other hand, in- 
dicate no major price changes 
and none anticipated. 

Prices on most intermediates 
and petrochemicals were termed 
stable by leading manufacturers. 
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Design around gears you can get today 
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SPUR GEARS — STEEL, IRON, BRASS 14%2° and 20° P.A..208” to 40” P.D. NON-METALLIC SPUR GEARS 144° and 20° PA, 938” to 6.667” P.D. 


BEVEL and MITER GEARS Steel, Iron, and Brass 20° P.A. STEEL SPIRAL MITERS 1” to 5” P.D. 
312” to 14” P.D. HELICAL GEARS Steel and Bronze .333” to 6” P.D. 
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RACK +» PINION WIRE Steel and Brass 14%° and 20° P.A. WORM GEARS Bronze and Iron .417” to 18” P.D. 
PINIONS + INTERNAL GEARS WORMS .333” to 4” P.D. Soft steel and hardened and ground steel 


Build it better... for less...without delay 


Design around standardized BOSTON Gears Your nearby Distributor will help you sim- 
FROM STOCK is the quickest (and lower- plify planning and show you how to get the 
cost) way to get your project “off the board” biggest benefits from BOSTON Gear stand- 
and in production — whether it’s a prototype, ardization — in lower costs, in easier mainte- 
a product for resale, or new equipment for your nance, in simplified servicing. Boston Gear 
own plant. Catalog No. 57 lists over 2000 gears. Works, 93 Hayward St., Quincy 71, Mass. 


OFF-THE-SHELF CALL YOUR 
FROM STOCK NEARBY i 0 STO e 
AT FACTORY PRICES DISTRIBUTOR 
_ STANDARO/IZA 7/0N PA ¥S “= Advt. copyright by Boston Gear Works 


A REPORT FROM ALCOA ) 
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How one p.a. saved *3000 with lightweight aluminum bus. For a new 
130,000-sq.-ft. plant in the Midwest, Alcoa aluminum bus conductor was selected over copper—at a 
saving of more than $3000 in direct material costs alone. 

With aluminum bus, you get the same current-carrying capacity in aluminum as in copper—at 
only half the cost, even though aluminum bus is slightly larger in size. 

You save 50% to 60% on initial cost alone . . . plus further savings on handling, installation and 
maintenance. 

Aluminum bends easily. Drills easily. Punches easily. Lifts easily. And it is highly corrosion-resist- 
ant, needs no special protection in most corrosive atmospheres. In one plant, for example, Alcoa bus is 
still going strong after 28 years in the hot, corrosive vapors of an acid solution of zinc sulfate and 
sulfuric acid. 


Availability? Getting Alcoa aluminum bus—and the service that comes with it—is no problem. 
With the number of distributors in our network, we’d be very surprised if there isn’t one within a few 
hours’ delivery time of your plant. 


Get the facts now. Ask your Alcoa distributor to give you the facts about aluminum bus. If 


you would like the name and address of the distributor nearest you, write to Rome Cable Division of 
Alcoa, Department 13-100, Rome, New York. 


ROME CABLE 
DIVISION OF ALCOA 


To 

the 
purchasing 
agent 

who 

must 
decide 


on 
BUS 
CONDUCTOR 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL 4 FROM ROME 


Aluminum wire and cable 


Aluminum bus conductor 


